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The William Lloyd Garrison Centenary. 
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A GREAT BOOK. 


OUTDOOR PASTIMES OF AN 
AMERICAN HUNTER. 
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By THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
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Whatever animal he hunted he studied, and there is as much fresh first-hand in- §Y 
formation as adventure in the volume.— New York Tribune. ZS 
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ERNEST THOMPSON SETON’S NEW BOOK, & 
ANIMAL HEROES. us 

With 200 Illustrations by the Author. $2.00. <7 
They all have that fascinating quality which Mr. Seton always manages to throw BX 


is stories— Brooklyn Eagle. 
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A CHILD'S GARDEN OF VERSES & 
With drawings in color and pen and ink by Ss 
JESSIE WILCOX SMITH. $2.50. Si 

Alltogether the book is delightful, and the season will hardly bring a more beauti- 


ful juvenile volume.— New York Globe. 


A LITTLE PRINCESS. 
By FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT. 
With drawings in color by Ethel Franklin Betts. $2.00. 


Here is the whole story of Sara Crewe, nicer than it was at first and nicer than the 


play; because there’s more of it, with a dozen beautiful colored pictures.— The Outlook. 
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With 24 


Illustrations. 


$2.00. 


With 24 
Illustrations. 


$2.00. 
















By W. A. FRASER. 


The author's knowledge of natural history, his skill in story-telling and his humorous 
sympathy enable him to thrill the lovers of forest creatures, and even to thrall jaded 
readers who may scorn all popular nature books.— New York Times Review. 
















HENRY VAN DYKE’S 
THE SPIRIT OF CHRISTMAS. 


75 cents net. 


Dr. Van Dyke has perhaps more perfectly expressed the true spirit of Christmas than 
any other writer of to-day.— Boston Herald. 


—— Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
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The Best Books for the - Veuias 


THE BOY CAPTIVE IN 
CANADA. 





SIDNEY: HER SUMMER 
ON THE ST. LAWRENCE. 
Aasthas saphel Colonial sey, , by Mary P. Wells 


Sidney Sta: the heroine of this book, by u : 
Anna a Chapin Ray, ou some < of the popular Smith. relating a go of ee | 
A roo Sut lfedrated by being founded on fact. Finely ilusrated. $1.25. 
$1.50 


— SHIPWRECKED IN 













AMY IN ACADIA. GREENLAND. 
The first of a new series of books for girls, with a A rom tale of mye) by Arthur R. 
nd a fine historic background, by Thompson, based wreck ai 


merry heroine 
Helen Leah Reed, author of the favorite ‘Brenda’ 
books. Illustrated by Katharine Pyle. $1.50. 


By the Author of ‘‘ The Wood-Carver of ’Lympus.’’ 


A DAUGHTER OF THE RICH. 


A new edition of one of the best of stories for girls, by M. E. Waller, which tells of 
the visit of a wealthy New York girl to a happy Vermont home. With five full-page 
illustrations. $1.50 


Ninth Impression of Miss Waller’s Great New England Story, 


THE WOOD-CARVER OF ’LYMPUS. 


A strong, helpful book that old and young are reading. $1.50. 


THE OAK-TREE FAIRY WITH SPURS OF GOLD. 
BOOK. Full of ba action and entertainment are these fine 


old tales of the deeds of the celebrated heroes of 
The best version for home use of 54 favorite fairy oueks, by Frances N. Come and Dolly W. 

tales. Carefully by, i Johnson. 

With 85 clever pictures by Willard Bonte. $1.75. 


Finely illustrated. $1.50 
THE SCHOOLHOUSE IN 
THE WOODS. 
This charming story, by Miss A. G. \. G. Fipmatpe, 


rescue. Pith 12 igear detutions from photo- 
graphs. $1.50. 
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BOYS WHO BECAME 
FAMOUS MEN. 


Entertaining stories of the childhood of 
brated poets, artists and musicians, told by Harriet 
is pronounced one of the best Pearl Skinner in a stimulating manner. Fully 
common-school life ever written. Illustrated. $1.50. illustrated. $1.25. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF MISS 


ALCOTT’S FAMOUS STORIES. 
The eight volumes in The Little Women Series, by Louisa M. Alcott, have 
now been reissued in handsome holiday form, each with numerous ee illustrations by 
celebrated artists. The 8 vols. in box, $16.00; separately, $2.00 each 














aap Send for Illustrated Juvenile Catalogue or our Holiday Catalogue. 
LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers, ** “*30sfow. "7° 
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Hector, My Dog. 
His Autobiography. 
Life in the Northland. 
By EGERTON R. YOUNG. 


Eon tone Re eatiess aun i & Oe 
semiarctic regions of Hudson Bay, and 
filled with the thrilling experiences encoun- 
— by himself and his famous dog, Hector. 
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Family. A_STORY. 
By MRS. C. V. JAMISON. 
The strongest and most beautiful story that 


Mrs. Jamison has ever written. Its scenes 
are picturesque and unique and its characters 
are filled with pleasing individuality and 
rehnement. $1 So. 


STEPPING-STONES OF 
AMERICAN HISTORY. 


By HON. JOHN D. LONG, HON. HENRY CABOT LODGE, 


and twelve other writers eminent as educators, historians and statesmen. 













The volume takes up in sequence the fourteen most prominent stepping-stones of our 
country’s history from the discovery to the forming of the national government. Each of the 
writers is an authority upon the and topic which he treats. Illustrated with fourteen 
colored pictures by Frank O. Small. Handsomely bound ; gilt top with deckeled edges ; 
contains 391 pp. $2.25 net. 


By Nina Rhoades. 
That Preston Girl. 








By Everett T. Tomlinson. 
A Soldier of the 


By Carolyn Wells. 
The Dorrance 














A Story. Wilderness. Domain.—A Story. 
An unusually oped we story for girls, e he zt ‘dé Fart oak Pie of the wit and humor which 
full of action and with a heroine i 1758. The third volume in the characterize this author's books. 
who, fom the very beginning, wi wi “ : ** which isa com- Never has she written a more en- 


panion set to the famous “ War of Shah whe Tolle oe oD one, = 
‘0 ws al 
By Frances Margaret Fox. — a _, tive i i of the Dorrance family. 


The Rainbow pene ae 
Bridge.—A Story. y Amy ©. Blanchard. 
This aie se mia A Frontier Knight. 










By Mary Hazelton Wade. 
Ten Little Indians. 
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Scioto. PP 00 sea Ten Big Indians. 
wing the courage and hard- covered. The first volume of Stories of Famous Indian Chiefs. 
ane er: the winners of the West. “Uncle Sam's Old-Time Stories,” Companion volume to the famous 
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For Sale by All Booksellers. 
WESTERN OFFICE: 
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Indian customs and characteristics. 
$1.00. 





Send for our Illustrated Catalogue. 


W. A. WILDE COMPANY. *” Bnet suman, 
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you hear this, papa? 
Carl and Ted say they 
spent every cent of 


their money when they were 
down-town yesterday, and 
they’ve just remembered that 
they didn’t buy a thing for the 
cousins at Bloomington. And 
now to-morrow is Christmas, 
and those Bloomington presents 
ought to have gone on this morn- 
ing’s mail !’’ 

Doctor Harmon laid down the 
newspaper he had been scanning, and looked 
across the table at his elder daughter, who was 
presiding over the silver coffee-urn with girlish 
dignity. The light from the window behind her 
shone through the fluff of fair hair about her 
face, and the doctor thought with a pang how she 
was growing to look like the mother whose place 
she had been trying to fill for four long years. 

Then the anxious expression on 
the young face brought him back 
te what she had been saying, and 
he turned on the boys almost sternly. 

‘*What kind of a performance 
is that for a pair of twelve-year-old 
boys?’’ he demanded. ‘* You’re 
getting large enough now so that 
you ought to be a help to Ruth in 
these matters, instead of making 
her take all the responsibility for 
you. Don’t you know it?’’ 

‘*The twins,’’ as they are collect- 
ively called in the family, made no 
answer. Carl did shrug his shoul- 
ders a little and give a nervous 
laugh, but Ted kept his eyes on 
his plate and applied himself strictly 
to his breakfast. 

‘*Very well,’”’? continued the 
doctor, with growing displeasure, 
“if you’re so indifferent, you may 
take the consequences. The Bloom- 
ington cousins may go without their 
presents. ’” 

‘“*Oh, but, papa, we can’t do 
that!’’ Ruth protested. ‘‘ You know 
Aunt Mary always has them send 
Carl and Ted such lovely things.’’ 

‘*There it is—the give and take 
idea!’’ her father replied. ‘‘It’s 
spoiling Christmas the world over! 
No, Ruth, I’ve spent all the money 
I shall on this year’s Christmas— 
and four times as much as I could 
afford, too.’’ 

“But, papa, dear, please don’t 
be unreasonable,’’ persisted Ruth. 
‘*We simply can’t leave the Bloom- 
ington cousins out, and there’s one 
other thing that’s troubling me, too. 
It’s about Mrs. Halliday. You 
know she sent me that beautiful 
necklace last year. It seems as if I 
must do something for her, and 
yesterday 1 saw just what I’d like 
to give her.’’ 

** Yes,’’ put in Ted, suddenly 
coming to life as a chance to tease 
presented itself, ‘‘and Gray Halli- 
day is coming home from college 
to-night, and he’dappreciate Ruth’s 
giving his mother a nice present, 
wouldn’t he, Ruth? Say, sis, you don’t expect 
a fellow that’s been off at college a whole 
quarter to take any interest in a high-school 
girl, do you?’’ 

‘* Theodore, apologize to your sister, in- 
stantly !’’ commanded Doctor Harmon, sensitive 
to the flush of mortification that spread over 

Ruth’s face. 

“Oh, I didn’t mean a thing, Ruth! Honest!’’ 
Ted responded, quickly, with a look of love at 
his sister that went to her heart. 

“*T know it, dear; it’s all right,’’ she whis- 
pered, as they rose from the table, and just at 
that moment came a ring at the door-bell, 
followed by an unusual commotion in the front 
hall. An expressman had come puffing in with 
a huge, mysterious burden of some sort, and 
the whole family flocked out to see what it could 
be. 


While Ted and Carl stripped off the wrappings 
and disclosed a spacious leather armchair, the 
doctor was reading the card attached to one of 
its arms. 

Merry Christmas to Doctor Harmon! 

With love and appreciation from the Mertons. 

As he read, a look of dissatisfaction spread 
over the doctor’s face. 

‘*Now there’s an example of it!’’ he exclaimed 
to Ruth. ‘‘That’s the result of my sending 
Robby Merton a few flowers three years ago. 
First they came back at us with silver, so that 
last year we thought we had to give them some- 
thing—what was it, a cut-glass pitcher? And 
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now look at that chair! 
I going to do?’’ 

It was a laughable picture the 
Harmons made at that moment. 
‘There stood the beautiful chair with 
its message of ‘‘love and appreciation,’’ and 
there stood the whole family, fairly scowling at 
it. Even eight-year-old Nan, who had been 
silently taking in all the Christmas worry, was 
puckering her face with the frown of an anxious 
little old woman. 

‘*We-ell, papa,’’ ventured Ruth, after a 
moment, ‘‘I saw some perfectly beautiful spoons 











“I CAME TO SEE IF I COULD 


yesterday. Of course one of them wouldn’t be 
worth anywhere near as much as this, but we 
might get —’’ 

“*Get! get!’’ repeated Doctor Harmon, almost 
savagely, as he tossed the card of Christmas 
greeting into the chair, and began to thrust 
his feet into his overshoes. ‘‘No, daughter, 
I’m through! I’ll getnothing. ‘They can come 
and take their chair away if they want its exact 
value. It’s too much, I tell you! It’s ridicu- 
lous! Look at that chair!’’ and with one last 
vindictive glance at the inanimate offender, he 
buttoned his greatcoat round him and started 
for the door. 

‘*But, papa, you can’t mean it!’’ Ruth per- 
sisted. ‘‘We must do something about it, and 
for the Bloomington cousins, too.’’ 

‘*No, dear,’’ said the doctor, more gently, but 
with absolute decision. ‘‘I mean what I say. 
This thing has to stop somewhere, and it may 
as well stop here.’’ 

There was no appeal from that, Ruth knew, 
but she was far from agreeing with it, and the 
doctor had no sooner started for his office than 
she made Carl and Ted bring out their purchases 
of the day before. 

‘‘Why, you’ve bought three or four presents 
apiece for each other!’’ she commented, after 
a secret session with each of them. 

**Course!’’ replied Ted. ‘‘Everybody 
that nowadays. 

‘*Well, it will have to be this time,’’ declared 
Ruth. ‘‘We’ll just do up some of these things 


does 
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and send them to Bloomington as 
fast as we can.’”’ 

The boys demurred at first, but 
the end of it was that they helped 
tie up the Bloomington package, and 
trudged off to the express office. Then Ruth 
dropped into a chair and ran over her Christmas 
list. 

There was her Sunday-school class, provided 
for and checked off ; fhe presents for the family 





to be sent any distance had been safely started. 
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ORAWN BY H. BURGESS. 


BORROW RUTH FOR A WHILE.” 


But there were provisions to be ordered, and 
all the house to be made tidy, for the one maid 
in the Harmon kitchen was far from being 
equal to all the duties of the house, and there 
was a lace tie half-finished, which Ruth planned 
to give to one of her girl friends. Her head 
ached with weariness, and besides all the rest, 


there was a sore spot of disappointment about | 


that present for Mrs. Halliday. With a long 


face she began counting up her Christmas ex- | 


penses once more. 

**O dear!’’ wailed Nan, just then. ‘‘Papa’s 
about right, anyway. I think Christmas is the 
hardest time!’’ 

‘*Don’t interrupt me now, Nan,’’ murmured 
Ruth, in the midst of a column of figures. 

‘* "Tis, though !’’ persisted Nan, talking away | 
to herself, as she struggled to tie up a trumpery 


teapot which she had bought to present to her | 


nine-year-old chum. ‘‘Bertha Frazer won’t like 


it a bit because I haven’t got something for | 


her, but I don’t see how I could help it. Thirty 


people to buy things for, and only three dollars | 


for the whole crowd! I just wonder if those 
wise men knew, when they brought their pres- 
ents, what a terrible tax Christmas was going 
to be!’’ 

‘‘Why, Nan Harmon!’’ cried Ruth, suddenly 
waking up. ‘‘You mustn’t say such dreadful 





}and you know it, Ruthie! 


things! Don’t you 


One present isn’t anything!’’ | means?’’ 


But it’s hard just the same, 
It’s the only time 


‘*Yes, of course. 







were ready—she had sat up half the night | 
before to attend to that; all the gifts that had | 


know what Christmas | 


in the whole year that you get 
cross. ’’ 

Ruth’s conscience gave a 
twinge at that, but before she 
had time to answer, Nan burst 
out, with a shout, “Oh! oh! 
There comes the postman, with 
his arms just full of things!’’ 

‘*Wait, Nan—do be quiet!’’ 
cried Ruth, following the ex- 
cited child to the door, and for- 
getting, just as she had begun 
to remember, that Christmas 
was not the. time to be cross. 

‘Don’t jump round so, Nan! No, you’re 
not to look at one thing until to-morrow. Oh, 
| don’t be so noisy, dear! Come, let me have 
|every one of those packages!’’ And with a 
severe secrecy, but not a bit of the fun of 
Christmas mystery, Ruth carried the bundles 
off into her own room, while Nan went solemnly 
back to the troublesome teapot that 
would persist in thrusting its spout 
through the tissue-paper she was 
trying to wrap round it. 

But as Ruth, alone in her room, 
was laying the packages away in 
a drawer, one of them, addressed to 
herself and with covering partly 
torn off, caught her curiosity. 
Yielding to a sudden temptation, 
she slipped off: the rest of the 
wrapping, and spread out upon her 
lap a beautiful lace fichu. 

The card with it bore the name 
of her Aunt Louise, in Philadel- 
phia, but Ruth’s expression as she 
gazed at the fichu was one of un- 
mixed bewilderment. It was beau- 
tifully made, with rows of little 
French knots in black heading the 
dainty lace frills—but it was suit- 
able for a matron of sixty! 

‘‘Aunt Louise hasn’t seen me 
for so long, she must think I’m 
terribly old!’? was Ruth’s first 
thought. ‘‘Oh, it would be just 
the thing for Mrs. Halliday!’’ was 
her second. Her face flushed, and 
she gave a guilty look at the closed 
door. ‘‘Aunt Louise would never 
know,’’ the thoughtranon. ‘‘And 
it really isn’t suitable for me to wear. 
It’s so dainty. I’m going to do it!’’ 

And before she had had time to 
repent, Ruth had written a Christ- 
mas message, enclosed it with the 
fichu in a dainty package, and 
coaxed long-suffering Nan to fly 
to the mail-box for ‘‘positively the 
last time. ’’ 

Then she plunged into household 
duties with a will. By two o’clock 
in the afternoon she had accom- 
plished wonders, and was just ready 
to sit down to work on the lace tie 
when a telegram was brought to the 
door. It was addressed to Miss 
Ruth Harmon, and she hastily tore 
open the yellow envelope—to read 
the startling words: 

Return fichu sent by mistake. Your 

gift follows. Merry Christmas! 

Aunt Louise. 
| The message fluttered to the floor as Ruth 
| dropped into a chair, covering her burning face 
with both hands. Nan and the twins were 
outside at play; there was no one to see, and 
for several minutes she sat there, silent. Then 
suddenly she jumped to her feet. 

**It serves me right!’’ she said, aloud. ‘‘I 
knew as well as any one that it wasn’t nice to 
give away a present that had been made for 
me. I’m going straight up to Mrs. Halliday 
| and tell her what I’ve done.’’ 

Five minutes later she was on the way. Twice, 
before she found herself in Mrs. Halliday’s 
| parlor, the thought that Gray would have to 
know about it almost stung her into turning 
| back ; but once she was face to face with the 
| sweet, white-haired lady she had come to see, 
| she forgot Gray and everybody else in the 
comfort of resting her head on a motherly 
shoulder and sobbing out all the Christmas 
troubles. 

**Dear, dear child,’’ murmured Gray’s mother, 
‘IT am so glad it happened, for it brought you 
to me, and perhaps I can help. I had a 
Christmas lesson myself years ago, and shall 
I tell you what it taught me? Never to give 
|a Christmas present to any one solely because 
that person had given one to me, or solely 
because the giving had\become a habit.’’ 

‘*But, Mrs. Halliday,)/how can you help that? 
| There are a lot of the girls who are probably 
| just bored to death by having to send me pres- 
jents, but it doesn’t seem as if’ I could risk 
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hurting their feelings by being the first to break 
it off.’’ 

‘‘And yet I don’t doubt that the majority of 
them would thank you for doing it. It is almost 
certainly safe to assume it, because everybody 
is overburdened in the same way nowadays. 
Next year I want you to have the courage 
and the grace to write each of those girls a 
loving Christmas letter without a gift—and 
without even mentioning a gift. Ruth, dear, 
suppose we make next Christmas a new kind— 
or, rather, the dear old kind? We’ll try thinking 
about our friends, and finding out their little 
wants long before the Christmas rush begins, and 
if it turns out that they would prize something 
we can make with our own hands, so much 
the sweeter. Above all, we’ll have courage to 
banish the commercial exchange idea that keeps 
us from enjoying a present unless we have 
repaid it; and when the beautiful day comes 
we will meet it without worry, and make it 
the sweet, joyful festival of peace we know 
it ought to be. May 1 help, dear, and will you 
try ?”’ 

And the end of it was that, instead of waiting 
for another Christmas, Ruth had begun to try 
before she went home that day. 

‘*What makes you so fine and gay, sis?’’ cried 
‘Ted, that evening, when Ruth was insisting 
on hanging up her father’s stocking with the 
rest. ‘‘This morning you looked so solemn 1 
just hated Christmas, but to-night it’s fine.’’ 

Ruth did not say much then, but after the 
younger ones had gone to bed, she confessed, 
like a little girl, in her father’s arms. 

Doctor Harmon listened gravely to all the 
story. ‘‘It’s my lesson, too, daughter,’’ he 
said, at last. ‘‘I needed it as much as you 
did. Come, let’s go and sit in that beautiful 
chair. Mrs. Halliday has done this much for 
me. I’m going to take it now in the spirit in 
which it seems to be given, and enjoy it, too!’’ 

The next morning the Harmon house rang | 
with shouts of ‘‘Merry Christmas !’’ 
fast the children sang the Christmas hymn, just 
as their mother always had done, and although 
the doctor’s eyes were wet, they knew that he 
was glad. ‘Then came the ‘‘stocking-time,’’ as 
Nan called it, and that was one great frolic from 
beginning to end. 

It was hardly over when Gray Halliday 
walked in, tall and rosy, with his skates slung 
over one shoulder. 

‘*Merry Christmas, everybody!’’ he called, 
before any one had a chance tospeak. ‘‘I came 
to see if 1 could borrow Ruth fora while. The 
skating over in the park is great. ’’ 

Ruth hesitated, but her father was smiling 


into Gray’s open, unembarrassed face with | 


genuine liking. ‘‘Why not, daughter?’’ he 
asked. ‘‘It will do you good to go out.’’ 

That settled it, and from the time they started 
Gray talked so fast that Ruth found it next to 
impossible to remember anything so disturbing 
as a lace fichu. 

They had skated once the length of the pond 
when Gray stopped suddenly. 

‘*Tired so soon?’’ asked Ruth, with eyes 
and cheeks aglow. ‘‘O Gray, see that barberry 
bush! Aren’t the red berries beautiful against 
the white snow ?”’ 

‘Red caps and sweaters look well against 
white snow, too,’’ Gray ventured, with a glance 
at Ruth’s costume. ‘‘What do you think my 
mother told me about you last night ?’’ he added, 
abruptly. 

Ruth felt a sudden, uncomfortable warmth 
in her tingling cheeks, but she held her head up 
bravely. 

‘*What did she tell you?’’ she asked. 

‘*Well, for one thing, she said the way you 
had taken care of things for your father and 
looked after the children and kept up your studies 
and all ever since you lost your mother was a 
perfect wonder. And she told me she didn’t 
know a girl anywhere who had more courage 
and honor and character. She said you were 
going to be a noble woman. ’’ 

To Gray’s astonishment, the bright eyes he 
was looking into suddenly brimmed with tears. 

‘‘Gray Halliday, do you mean to say your 
mother didn’t tell you what a horrid thing 1 
did yesterday ?’’ 

Gray looked mystified. 
you mean. ’’ 

*‘Oh, she’s the darlingest woman!’’ cried 
Ruth, wiping her eyes. ‘‘But 1 shall have to 
tell you myself this minute, Gray.’’ And with- 
out giving herself time to weaken, Ruth began 
the story. 

Her voice trembled a little when she told about 
sending the fichu, and she was talking mostly 
to the barberry bush after that. 
quite still until she came to the telegram. 
to her surprise, he burst into a laugh. 

‘*Good enough for the stage!’’ he exclaimed. 

**Now all. you had to do was to buy something | 
else for my mother, and take it up to her and | 


**T don’t know what 


Then, 


tell her you had sent her the wrong gift by mis- | 


take.’’ 

“‘What!’’ cried Ruth. She stopped looking 
at the barberry bush and faced Gray in astonish- 
ment. ‘‘Tefl your mother what wasn’t true?’’ 

‘Well, what did you do?’’ he asked, a trifle | 
taken aback. 

**T went and told her all about it!’’ 

Ruth looked straight into Gray’s eyes, and he 
returned her serious gaze in silence. At last 
he spoke: 


**So that’s what you did? Do you mean to 


At break- | 


Gray kept | 








told my mother a little white lie, like the one 
I suggested ?’” 

‘*Of course I mean it!’’ 

Gray drew a long whistle. ‘‘ Isn’t that 
awful ?’’ he said to the barberry bush. 

‘*Awful that I can’t tell what isn’t true?’’ 
queried Ruth. 

‘‘No, awful that I could do it so easily.’’ 

Ruth was too surprised to answer. 

‘“*I say, Ruth,’’ Gray added, with a little break 





OW the next boy may 
give me his name,’’ said 
the new teacher, who 
was 5 encliieg his pupils on the 
first day of school. 
There was an expectant hush over 










tell me, Ruth, that you couldn’t have gone and | ‘‘a girl like you makes a fellow ashamed of 


himself !’’ 

Still Ruth could not speak—this time for a 
gladness that made a choking in her throat. 

‘*She makes him ashamed,’’ repeated Gray, 
and now it-was his turn to stop talking to the 
barberry bush and look into her eyes, ‘‘but she 
makes him think he’|l try to be more of a man.’’ 

Then, after a minute, he held out his hands, 
and Ruth smiled back at him as she took them, 
and away they went, skimming over the ice— 


in his voice that she had never heard before, | the lightest-hearted couple on the pond. 
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You know you want to eo to 
college — 

**I don’t know that I éo with 
such a name as mine,’’ interrupted 














step on the walk, and hastily shutting the book, 
he slipped out of the room, very ill at ease. It 
felt pretty queer to be a boy without a name. 

All his leisure moments for the next twenty- 
four hours he spent in wrestling with his 
problem. Once, while in school, he named him- 
self Harold, out of his English history book ; 
and for an hour or so his mind was relieved. 
Then he thought of the letters E. P. T. that 
he had spent so much time in cutting on trees 
and desks and other things. No, he must stand 
by those initials, anyway, so the name Harold 
was given up. 

Finally, when almost in despair, he decided 
that Edward Percy would have to do; and 
at the first opportunity he opened the family 
record again and wrote in the name. After 
that there could be no backing out. 

The boy now felt it to be his duty to apprise 
his great-uncle of the change. This he did by 
letter, as follows: 

Mr. Ebenezer Pettingill. 

Dear Sir. I write to tell you that you will not 
have to leave me that five thousand dollars, for I 
have gone and changed my name. I hope this 
will not hurt your feelings. Ebenezer Pettingill 
is all right in its proper place. It looks good on 
the monument that you have had put up in the 

cemetery at Belham. I was out 
there one dayand saw it. ButI 





the room, followed by a general titter 
as the boy thus called upon answered : 

‘*Ebenezer Pettingill Todd.’’ 

Even the teacher smiled, as he 
said, ‘‘That is certainly a good, sub- 
stantial name. I suppose I may call 
you Eben for short?’’ 

“1 guess you had better call me 

Ebenezer,’’ was the reply. Then 
everybody laughed again except the 
Todd boy himself. It was no 
laughing matter to him. 
‘‘Your name rather staggered the 
| teacher at first, didn’t it?’’ one of 
his mates said to him at noon. ‘‘I 
|don’t wonder at it. Gracious! I 
wouldn’t be caught with such a 
name as that on me for five thousand 
dollars. ’’ 

To these thoughtless words the 
Todd boy made no reply. Neverthe- 
less, he kept turning them over in 
his mind until he reached the modest 
home where, since the death of his 
father and mother in his early 
childhood, he had lived with his 
maiden aunt. 

** Aunt Luey,’’ he asked sud- 
denly, as the two sat at dinner, 
‘*how did I ever come to be named 
Ebenezer Pettingill ?’’ 

‘*Merey on me, child!’’ said his 














aunt, in great surprise. ‘‘ You know 
all about it as well as Ido. You’ve 
heard it times enough. 5 

‘“‘Why, it was this way, 
nothing loath to repeat the story. 


”? 


she went on, 
**At one time | 


|mother never would succeed in getting you 
|named for good. First and last I believe they 
named and unnamed you four different times, 
and then were just as much at sea as ever. 
But one day your father came home, and says 
he, ‘I’ve got a name for the boy at last. It 
isn’t fancy,’ he said, ‘but it’s substantial, and 
it will be worth money to the little chap some 

y.’ ‘ 

‘*Then he went straight to the family Bible 
and wrote the name down in good big letters— 
Ebenezer Pettingill Todd. You have seen it 
there, you know, many a time. ‘There,’ he 
said, ‘that is going to stick!’ 1t was the name 
of a kind of half-uncle of his, you know, that 
lived over in Belham, and does now, for that 
matter. He has property, and no near relatives, 
but plenty of distant ones. Your father had 
fallen in with him that day, and I suppose 
they got to talking about you. I never knew 
the particulars, but at any rate, they came to 
an understanding that you were to be named 
for Mr. Pettingill, and he was to remember 
you in his will. 

‘*Your mother didn’t take to the name at all; 
but your father said, ‘It means five thousand 
dollars to the boy when Uncle Ebenezer goes.’ 

‘Dear, dear! Your father little thought 
then that Mr. Pettingill would outlive him; 
but he died within a year, and the old gentle- 
man is alive yet. I’ve heard that he is likely 
to disappoint some of his relatives by leaving 
{most of his money to charity. But I guess 

there will be no doubt about your five thousand 
| dollars. ’” 

‘I would swap the five thousand dollars any 
'time for a different name,’’ said the boy, 
| gloomily. 

| ‘Why, child, you ought not to speak in that 
way. Your Uncle Pettingill is a good man, 
and Ebenezer is a very respectable name.’’ 

“‘T suppose the name was all right in old 
times,’’ said the boy, ‘‘but it isn’t a good one 
for me. It is all out of fashion now. People 
always laugh the first time they hear it. The 
new teacher did to-day. The boys at school 





| won’t even give me a nickname. They always 
“all me Ebenezer Pettingill—that is nickname 
enough for them. And grown-up people don’t 
call me by any first name very often. 
just call me the Todd boy.’’ 
**Oh, well,’’ said his aunt, soothingly, ‘‘you 
can afford a little trouble for all that money. 


They 








don’t think it is quite suitable 
for me. It doesn’t join on well 
with Todd, and it causes re- 
marks. Some have said to me, 
“Why don’t you shorten it to 
Eben?” That would not be so 
bad, but I don’t think it would 
be a square thing todo. If I am 
to earn five thousand dollars by 
having your name, I must be 
willing to take it just as it is, 
and I ought not to be ashamed 
of it, either. But I have been 
ashamed, and I couldn’t help it. 

You must think considerable 

of the name, and I don’t believe 
you want it made fun of, or 
carried round by a boy that 
doesn’t like it. So I thought it 
was best for us both to change. 
I have washed out Ebenezer 
Pettingill where it was in our 
big Bible and have written Ed- 
ward Percy inits place. So itis 
all settled. Ihave written this 
so that. you can fix over your 
will. 

Your affectionate nephew, 
Edward Percy Todd, 
formerly 
Ebenezer Pettingill Todd. 


On the whole, it was easier 
to write this letter to his uncle 
than to announce the change 
to bis aunt, and to other people 
who might be interested. He 
waited a little for-a favorable 
opportunity, still answering to 
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THE LETTERS GRADUALLY FADED FROM HIS 


the boy. ‘‘I should almost hate to see it on 
a diploma. They write your name in Latin, 


| it began to look as if your poor father and | you know. Charles is Carolus, and James is 


Jacobus, and so on. How do you suppose 
Ebenezer would look turned into Latin? 

‘*And it is just as bad whatever I want to 
do. I’d like to be a political man when I grow 
up, and perhaps run for office. But you 
couldn’t get up any enthusiasm for Ebenezer 
P. Todd. 

‘*1 tell you, Aunt Lucy, it is a bad bargain 
for me, and for Uncle Pettingill, too, for that 
matter.’’ 

‘Why so?’’ asked his aunt, in surprise. 

The boy did not explain his last remark, but 
when he left the table he had in his mind the 
germ of a purpose, which soon developed into 
a full-grown plan. 

On his return from school at night he found 
that his aunt was out making calls, and he 
decided that the time was ripe for action. 

He went at once into the infrequently used 
best room, opened the large Bible that lay con- 
spicuously on the center-table, and turned to 
the family record. There stood his name in 
bold black letters. 

He next: took from his pocket a certain pack- 
age which he had bought at a drug-store on 
his way from school. 

In this were two small bottles, each containing 
a colorless liquid. By means of a little glass 
tube, dipped first into one bottle, then into the 
other, he carefully traced twice over the words 
Ebenezer Pettingill. 

He was not disappointed at the result. The 
letters gradually faded from his sight, and he 
felt that he was at last rid forever of the burden 
of that name. 

But as he sat there, half-frightened at what 
he had done, yet wholly triumphant, he was 
suddenly confronted by a problem new to him, 
although quite old in human experience—that 
of naming a boy. ; 

Unfortunately, concerning this matter his 
mind was as much a blank as the space in the 
family*record on which he had just been opera- 
ting. 

To be sure, he could think of names, but 
none to suit. He wished that he knew some 


|of the names that his parents had given him 


and then taken away. One of those might do. 
The paper was all dry where Ebenezer Pet- 
tingill had been, and something ought to be 
written in. 

But at the end of a half-hour’s thought he 
had come to no decision. He heard his aunt’s 





his old name, but always 
saying,—although not aloud,— 

‘*Edward, if you please. ’” But 

in a day or two he received this note from Mr. 

Pettingill : 

Master Edward Perey Todd. 

Dear Nephew. I do not blame you for changing 
your name, if you did not like it. I think that you 
have been frank and honest with me. I only wish 
that I could say as much of some others who are 
looking to me for a legacy. But I must set you 
right on one point. I never agreed to leave you 
five thousand dollars for your name. I believe I 
did promise to remember you in my will, and I find 
that I have done so to the extent of fifty dollars. 
I will change that, and in place of the legacy I 
enclose a check for twenty dollars, to show my 
regard. Truly yours, 

Ebenezer Pettingill. 

This letter gave the boy his opportunity, and 
he at once showed it to his aunt, at the same 
time, of course, explaining what had been done. 

The good lady, although considerably shocked 
at first, soon became reconcifed to the change, 
the more easily, no doubt, because it seemed to 
involve no great financial loss. She admitted 
that she liked the new name better than the old, 
and she quickly became quite fluent in its use. 

But there was still one trouble left for the 
boy. ‘‘I wish I knew the best way to break 
the news to the boys and girls at school,’’ he 
said, anxiously. Presently another inspiration 
came to him. ‘‘What kind of a party was it 
that Aunt Helen gave Cousin Laura last year ?’’ 
he asked his aunt, after some reflection. 

“They called it a coming-out party,’’ was 
the reply. 

‘*Well, why can’t I have one?’’ 

“*You!’”’ exclaimed his aunt. ‘‘Why, they 
don’t give coming-out parties for boys; they 
are only for young ladies.’’ 

But the boy was not convinced, and event- 
ually he carried his point. Soon after, all his 
schoolmates and friends received a neatly written 
note of invitation : 

Miss Lucy Emmons 
requests the pleasure of your company at a 
party in honor of her nephew, 
Edward Perey Todd, 
September the Nineteenth, eight to ten p.m. 


SIGHT. 


The party was a complete success, and 
although it cost nearly the whole of his twenty 
dollars, Edward thought that the end justified 
the means. As he had anticipated, his friends, 
after having partaken of his ice-cream, felt in 
honor bound to recognize his new name, and 
they never called him Ebenezer Pettingill, except 
perhaps now and then for nickname purposes. 

But the most surprising result of the whole 
transaction was the increased interest shown 
by Mr. Pettingill toward his nephew. He 
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frequently invited the boy to visit him at! finally probated, one clause read as follows: 


Belham, and occasionally manifested his good- 
will in more substantial ways. 


| 


To Edward Percy Todd, son of my late nephew, 
Joseph Todd, I give and bequeath the sum of five 


And when, some years later, his will was | thousand dollars. 





De CAVE-DWELLERS ofthe SAHARA” DESERT 








S FEW years ago I was travelling in the 
A Tunisian Sahara, not far from the 
= borders of Tripoli. In this direction 

some of the most striking and interesting fea- 

tures of the Sahara are to be met with. Indeed, 
the whole of the Tunisian Sahara is so attract- 
ive to the sightseer who is sufficiently hardy 

to ride long distances on horseback that I 

wonder more tourists do not go in this direction 

during the late autumn, winter and early spring, 
when the climate is fine—as a general rule. 

Here you have tracts not very far from the 
coast which recall tropical Africa in the luxu- 
riance of the wild date-palms and other vegeta- 
tion which fill up the watercourses ; nor are these 
watercourses always devoid of water, even 
though rain may not have fallen for many 
months. There are frequent pools to be met 
with among the great yellow rocks, and even a 
tiny trickle from one pool to another, which 
nurtures rushes, water-weeds and coarse grass. 

Farther inland are the wonderful fragments 
of an ancient plateau—great blocks of mountain 
rising two and three thousand feet above the 
plain, crested with cities of untold age, built 
of the local rock, and looking like an extension 
of its natural stratification. 

These wonderful mountain cities—inhabited 
by people of Berber speech—are usually of red 
stone, with a few flat roofs and cupolas white- 
washed or green-tiled. The narrow lanes 
between the houses are, for some reason I do 
not understand, filled with barley straw. Bridges 
of single palm trunks span the narrow streets. 

The Berber people are clothed in white 
burnooses, turned cream-color with dust, so far 
as the men are concerned; the women wear 
garments of indigo blue looped up with silver 
ornaments. A prominent and picturesque deni- 
zen of these towns is the handsome, but ill- 
tempered, white Berber dog. He generally 
has cropped ears, but is otherwise much of the 
aspect of a wolf; but his bushy fur and brush- 
like tail are uniform white tinged with lemon 
or buff, while the eyes are dark hazel-brown. 
He is one of the handsomest types of dog I 
have ever seen. 


Many Kinds of Fountains. 


g OT a few of these Berber cities possess 
fantastic castles, locally termed, in the 
: plural, ‘‘ksur.’’ They are really used 
for storing grain. Not far away from these 
beetling crags, surmounted by their red cities 
or simply crowned with a white mosque or the 
temple of a religion older than Islam, is the 
Erg, or region of sand-hills, where the mobile 
sand shifts under every wind and forms fresh 
dunes and hollows from one day to another. 

Away to the north are the dried-up Lakes 
of Pharaoh, those vestiges of an ancient Medi- 
terranean inlet which extended hundreds of 
miles from the Gulf of Gabes into the interior 
of Algeria. They are nowadays flat and nearly 
dry, although at a distance they still seem to 
be covered with water. All round them, how- 
ever, water bubbles up in fountains, and courses 
in swift, clear streams. Sometimes this water is 
salt and cold; other fountains are hot and sweet. 

The fresh water is diverted from the lakes 
that it once filled to nourish by irrigation mag- 
nificent groves of date-palms, fig-trees, peaches, 
apricots, oranges, lemons and almonds. Here 
again, therefore, on the verge of the sandy 
desert,—within sight of the sand,—you have 
tropical luxuriance of vegetation, and even 
some spécies of birds and one or two beasts 
associated with tropical Africa. 

A good deal of this plateau region of the 
northern Sahara is of limestone formation. 
The limestone is like soft white marble. It 
lends itself most readily to carving, yet when 
carved it stands weather well and hardens under 
exposure, 

Water began the business in ancient times, 
and having created many natural caves, no 
doubt put into the mind of early man the idea 
of carving the soft rock into artificial caverns. 

In this interesting and fantastic country one 
is able to see within the limits of a settlement 
every type of cave. First there is the original 
cavern which a vanished stream has hollowed 
through the limestone, a cavern still inhabited 
by man. Then there is the natural cave, with 
its opening narrowed with rough masonry and 
its interior enlarged to meet the requirements 
of more exacting’ nomads, and lastly there is 
the artificial dwelling tunneled into the perpen- 
dicular face of the cliff, or excavated downward 
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into the plateau—the vertical and the horizontal | 


cave-dwellings. 
It was quite an ‘‘ Arabian Nights’’ country, 
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far removed from the close of the nineteenth 
century. 1 travelled somewhat sumptuously, 
riding a showy barb, with my dragoman and 
an escort of two native cavalry soldiers equally | 
well mounted, while my baggage followed on 


camels, 
in one of these artificial cave-iwellings. 

: Either we would see a black doorway | 
in the face of a precipitous white cliff, and 
entering this doorway, pass from chamber to | 
chamber hollowed out in the limestone; or, if | 
we were to lodge in one of the horizontal 
caverns, we would be riding over a level surface | 
and suddenly see the path sloping to a tunnel— 
a tunnel high enough for camels. 

Riding down this incline, dark and myste- | 
rious, we would emerge into a central hall 
open to the sky, simply a square excavation | 
into the bowels of the earth. 
From this central hall would 
branch off apartments scooped 
out of the rock, and receiving 
their air and a little light from 
the open excavation. 

In many of these caverns, 
vertical and horizontal, not only 
had the apartment been exca- 
vated from the soft limestone, 
but the architects had actually 
had the foresight in their scoop- 
ing to carve the more useful 
articles of furniture as well. 
‘hus they had shaped projecting 
vlocks of limestone to represent 
a dais and a stone couch, stone 
seats round the walls, niches 
and shelves, tables and stools. 
I have seldom seen anything of 
its kind more ingenious; you 
carved out room and furniture at 
once, with the sole inconvenience 
that the furniture was a fixture. 

On the ground were skins and 
carpets, while other carpets and 
mattresses made the stone 
benches sufficiently comfortable 
for a tired traveller to repose on. 

In this interesting country the 
rainfall was most uncertain; in 
fact, in one of these settlements 
of cave-dwellers which lay near 
the base of the Matmata plateau, 
it was said not to have rained 
for seven years. 

Each year the Berbers planted 
their barley, but only every now 
and then did sufficient rain fall 
to bring the crop to maturity; 
but when there was a crop of 
barley, it was of such remark- 
able quality that it was sold at 
once to English brewers for 
malting purposes. 

So in this wonderful, myste- 
rious land, that seemed removed 
from to-day by many centuries, 
one might ride up against a very 


The Limestone Chambers. 
UR quarters for the night were usually | 





IT 


British commercial traveller, knowing, in addi- | 








plateau cannot share in these seven years of|me at once, as it were—hunger, thirst and 


drought which sometimes afflict the settlements 
below. Otherwise how can one account for the 
extraordinary amount of vegetation which covers 
it? 

Soon after our departure that morning the 
rain fell, and increased until it blotted out the 
distant landscape and soaked us to the skin. 
Moreover, it made riding extremely difficult, as 
the soil was turned into viscous mud, and the 
horses floundered and occasionally sat on their 
haunches. 

Somehow in the blinding rain my dragoman 


and I rode off the seareely visible path, and 


thus unconsciously separated from the cavalry 
escort and the baggage camels. 


By the time | 


that a little lull in the rain had enabled us to | 


look round, our companions were no longer in 
sight. Shouts, and even the firing of shots 
from a revolver, attracted no answering cry. 


We rode on in what we believed to be the | 


right direction for miles and miles. 
thunder-storm burst on us in the afternoon, and 
then the weather cleared. Toward sunset we 
struck what seemed to be a faint path leading 
to the northeast. 

Although that was not the direction in which 
we had hoped to find the French post, as we 
were wet through and had had no food since 
the previous night, we determined to follow 
this path, hoping that it would bring us to 
some kind of shelter. 

Gradually the scenery, as the path descended 
in altitude, became fantastic. We could no 
longer ride our horses, but had to pick our way 
most gingerly down a gorge between high cliffs, 
in the interstices of which grew twisted trees. 
There was no one, alas! to help us when the 
sun went down, and our situation in the 


WAS QUITE AN 


darkness was eminently disagreeable. 


A terrific | 


sleepiness. 

My thirst was assuaged with icy cold water, 
and later on with delicious coffee, and to satisfy 
the immediate pangs of appetite I was given a 
bagful of dried figs. These looked most un- 
promising, like slips of dirty leather from a 
boot sole; as a matter of fact, they were de- 
licious—very sweet, and of subtle flavor when 
well chewed. But the piece de résistance 
was to be a kuskusu worthy of the occasion, 
the visit of the first Englishman—or, for the 
matter of that, European—who had ever been 
known to enter this particular Berber village. 

a sort of wheaten porridge, with which 

: is cooked mutton or fowl, besides a 


medley of raisins, almonds and figs. It is boiled 
in its own steam, and takes at least two hours 


Preparing the Kuskusu. 


HE kuskusu is made of pounded wheat, 


| to prepare properly. 








“ARABIAN NIGHTS” COUNTRY 


tion to English, only a smattering of French | ceased to lead the horses, thinking it wiser to | 


and a few words of Arabic, who had come | 
from the nearest coast town to bargain with | 
the tribesmen for their barley-harvest. 

But at one of these settlements, as I have | 
stated, rain and crops had failed for something | 
like seven years. I reached this place just at | 
the time when the late autumn rains should | 
begin if the drought was to break. 

I arrived in glorious sunshine. Knowing 
that I was to leave the next morning, and would | 
not be there to witness their disappointment, I | 
said to the Berbers, ‘‘You mark my words, it 
will rain to-morrow.’’ My thoughtless utterance 
was received with so much delight that I felt | 
ashamed of myself for raising expectations | 
which I had no means of fulfilling. 


as 
a T 


The Rain in the Desert. 


HE next day I was to ascend by a steep | 
incline the Matmata plateau, which is | 
about four thousand feet above the level | 


| of the sea, and to ride some sixty miles across 


it toward a French post. In the morning, when 
I started on my journey, it seemed as if my | 
rash prophecy would be fulfilled. Yesterday’s 
sky of brass was now covered with lowering 
clouds. I little thought that I was to suffer 
severely from rain in the Sahara Desert! 


fasten the reins on their necks and allow them 
to pick their way gingerly after us down the 
precipitous descent. 

At last, about midnight, we saw a distant 


While it was being cooked, and with my 


| appetite temporarily stayed with dried figs and 


water, I Jay down on the sheik’s carpets to 
sleep, close to a big fire of olive logs. Alas! 
the carpets swarmed with fleas; but I was too 
tired and sleepy to move until the kuskusu was 
ready, at three in the morning. Then hosts 
and guests united to make a hearty meal, which 
was followed again by coffee and by story- 
telling, until the pale dawn showed dimly the 
features of this curious little village hanging on 
an escarpment of the plateau. 

With the dawn came a cold breeze which 
calmed my fevered, flea-bitten body and appar- 
ently disheartened the fleas, for I fell asleep, 
and did not wake till ten o’clock in the morning, 
when the world was once more 
bathed in blazing sunshine. 

I now found that my refuge 
was a village called Tujan, famed 
in the past as having been a 
robber aerie, from which the 
hardy Berbers of the plateau 
would descend on the plains and 
gardens of Gabes and Medinin, 
carrying off women, live stock 
and grain. 

They snapped their fingers at 
the authority of the Bey of 
Tunis, as was the case in many 
other parts of these Saharan 
districts of the old Turkish re- 
gency. Some of the Tujin 
people had joined with the 
Arabs and Berbers of southern 
Tunis in the insurrection against 
the French protectorate, which 
made its headquarters at Sfax. 

When this insurrection was 
put down, several of the citizens 
of Tujin and other places on 
the Matmata plateau had found 
it convenient to cross the Tri- 
politan border. But as time 
elapsed, and it was seen that 
the French had come to the 
country for the country’s good, 
old animosities died away, and 
the misdeeds of these hill-folk 
were allowed to pass into a 
judicious oblivion, so that those 
who had run away quietly re- 
turned to the more orderly life 
of the agriculturist. 

But 1 was told that ten years 
ago it would have been a very 
awkward circumstance for me to 
have turned up for a night’s 


lodging at Tujin without a 
strong guard. I might have 


thought myself lucky if I got 
off with being robbed of all I 
possessed and turned out into 
the bypaths of the village to be 
attacked by the white dogs. 


We had | Now, so strong was the unseen French power 


that I was not only treated most courteously 
and kindly, but the sheik of the village abso- 
lutely refused to accept any money payment 


|for his hospitality, only asking that when I 


light on the hillside—one of those deceptive | 


lights which appear to be within a mile, and 
are really perhaps five times that distance. 
But the path was now a little easier. 

My dragoman, knowing these Berber villages 
and the danger of approaching them at night, 
owing to the ferocity of the white dogs, went 
on slowly in advance, and when we came 
within a short distance of the village, stopped 
and raised his voice in long, plaintive greetings 
to the sleeping people. This noise caused a 
terrific clamor of barking, but at last it brought 
a faint answering cry from some awakened 
sleeper. <A brief shout from my dragoman, 


| 


and then came a stilling of the clamor among | 
| desert diversified by a few green patches, and 


the dogs. Presently torches were seen moving 


about, and we entered the village with un-| 


speakable thankfulness. 

When it had been explained to these moun- 
tain Berbers who I was and what was our 
condition, they were hospitality itself. It was 
a miserable little place, but 1 was taken to the 
house of the sheik, or village elder, and shown 
into the guest-room. 


| of date-palms. 


did reach the French fort at Matmata I would 
say a good word for him. 


On the Path from Tujan. 


S IN the glorious sunlight of the winter 
: morning—the winter in these latitudes 
meaning almost the beginning of spring, 
especially after the heavy rains which had fallen 
—we left Tujin on horseback by a most pre- 
cipitous path, where it seemed that the least 
slip of the horses’ feet must hurl us down sharp 
precipices. A native guide led the way. 
Once more we were on the summit of the 
plateau, among thick and bushy vegetation. 
To the east lay a wonderful view over yellow 


beyond, the beautiful blue inlets of the Mediter- 
ranean, which surrounded the island of Jerba 
and the peninsula of Sarsis. Jerba—the origi- 
nal Island of the Lotus-Eaters of Greek legends 
—was a faint greenish-purple from its forests 
The whole scene looked like a 
painted map, because, owing to the extreme 


Here I remembered that | clearness of the atmosphere, the distance was 


I was frightfully hungry, and had not taken | almost as brightly colored as the nearer portions. 


Evidently, from its appearance, this Matmata | food for thirty hours. All my wants came on | 


On the plateau the path pursued a most 
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circuitous course, twisting and turning to avoid 
ravines and thick brushwood. I was anxious 
to leave it and take a straight line across country 
in the direction where 1 now knew the French 
settlement of Matmata to be situated; but the 
guide strenuously dissuaded me, explaining that 
the country was honeycombed with abandoned 
and occupied cave-dwellings of the horizontal 
kind, and that in the case of those that were 
abandoned the approach was concealed by 
brushwood, so that if I left the path I might 
suddenly be precipitated, horse and all, into one 
of these pits, and thus lose my life. 

As 1 seemed incredulous, he beckoned me at 
one place to dismount and follow him. I did 
so cautiously, and found his statement to be 
correct, that the country was literally honey- 
combed with abandoned excavations. 

For the most part, these had not crumbled, 
but had preserved the straight perpendicular 
sides of the original square that had been 
carved out of the limestone. Another trap to 
the unwary would be the mouths of the aban- 
doned tunnels which led to these dwellings, and 
which were almost wholly concealed by the 
growth of vegetation. 

My adventures the night before had left my 
clothing in a sorry condition. For in addition 
to the soaking in yesterday’s rain, I had endured 
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many a scratch and tear and tumble in my 
descent on foot through the darkness down the 
precipitous paths that led to Tujin. Therefore | 
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I felt somewhat uncomfortable at the prospect 
of entering Matmata fort and making myself 
known to the French commandant of that place, 
for all letters of introduction were with my 
baggage, and my baggage was—where? 

However, the commandant had had a tele- 
graphic message warning him of my possible 
arrival, and he was good enough to take me on 
trust. As a matter of fact, the rest of my 
escort and my baggage camels did not turn up 
for another twelve hours, for the distracted 
soldiers had halted in the middle of the plateau 
to search for me in all directions. 

I had fallen into very friendly hands. Com- 
mandant and Madame M. were delightful in 
their hospitality, and assisted me to make 
myself as comfortable and as clean as possible 
under the circumstances. 

It was such a strange contrast, after the life 
of one and two thousand years ago that I had 
been witnessing, to find myself in a charmingly 
appointed, beautifully furnished French house, 
with a bow window that looked out over this 
maplike prospect I have described, a piano on 


which the mistress of the house played delight- | 
and be back for the rest when the tide falls, 


fully, and perfectly cooked meals, while the 
tables in the drawing-room were covered with 
all the latest papers and reviews, English as 
well as French. 

Thus ended one of the many delightful adven- 


that rose and fell with the ebb and flow. Had 
the tide been full, there would have been black 
water in the way; as it was, the fact that the 
ice was not strong was of no consequence. 

But Mr. Nelson thought it unwise to put his 
heavier cattle-on the ice, and he sent over only 
two yoke of steers with the sleds. Then they 
loaded the sleds, and by the chains they had 
stretched across, the big oxen on the other side 
pulled over the loads. 

‘‘We’ll make a go of it, boys!’’ cried Mr. 
Nelson, working with all his might. 

They had about half the hay across by the 
time the tide, flowing in again, had so lifted 
and broken the ice that it would bear no more. 
‘*We’ll leave Billy and Tom over there with 
the steers,’’ said their father, ‘‘and we’ll eat 
our lunch and send theirs across on the chains. 
You can make believe it’s a shipwreck,’’ he 
called to the boys, as he sent the basket across, 
‘‘and this is the life-line! There’s a storm 
coming in, anyway, or I miss my guess.’’ 

‘*And a pretty big one,’’ said John Downs, 





‘‘or I miss mine.’’ 
‘*Suppose we can team this hay to the landing 


before the snow gets here?’’ 
‘*Looks more like rain,’? said James Parks. 
| ‘*But I guess we can fetch it.’’ 
‘*We’ll be back for you!’’ their father shouted 


tures which I had during my two years’ | to the boys. 


residence in the Regency of Tunis. 
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S LTHOUGH she was 

; A so unhappy, no one 

eS was unkind to Cyrilla. 
But the farm was a_ busy 
place, and there was little time 
to pause and say pleasant 
things to the fair-haired little 
girl who braided the mats that 
no one wanted, for Aunt 
Eunice had a wealth of strange 
and many-colored rugs she had 
made herself. 

But Cyrilla longed to be of 
some use, and in the intervals 
of braiding rags she knitted 
innumerable socks and mittens. 
She looked almost with envy 
at her Cousin Flora, moving 
swiftly here and there all day 
long; for motion like that was 
impossible to Cyrilla, with her 
lame and crooked back. 

Her Uncle Nelson had 
brought her home when her 
mother died, and her Aunt 
Eunice had made her welcome. 
But she knew it was an added 
burden; and she tried eagerly 
to make the burden less, loving 
everybody, and desiring fever- 
ishly to help her aunt about 
the work, and her uncle, whom 
she adored, about the farm. 
They were fervent prayers she 
whispered in the meeting- 
house, and bitter tears she shed 





at home. Her arms were strong; she could] salt hay. The cold spell has frozen the marsh | load of the hay Mr. Nelson stopped. 


beat the eggs and chop the mince-meat; but on | 
the whole, she felt she was useless. 
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DRAWN BY F. T. WOOD. 
“DON'T YOU EVER SAY YOU'RE OF NO USE AGAIN." 


pretty stiff. There’s a couple of dozen stacks 
waiting there. There’s been a little more sun 


| Mist was now driving in raggedly from the 


sea; and by the time they had drawn the last 
of the hay to the landing, it had settled into a 
fine, stinging rain, slanting on a gale that had 
blown up fast and furious. 

‘*Well, I don’t like it,’? said Mr. Nelson. 
‘*But there’s Billy and Tom left on the island. 
And if we don’t go back for the rest of the 
hay, some of us must go back for them and 
the steers. I gave ’em my word.’? And Mr. 
Nelson’s word being given, there was no further 
question with him. But there were the men. 
“You and Dan might take 
part of the teams and hay and 
get back to the barns,’’ he said. 

‘Not by a long chalk!’’ 
said Parks. ‘‘I guess we 
won’t leave all that’s down 
there to swim out to sea.’’ 

**Tt’ll take the boys with it, 
if it does,’’ said John. 

‘IT don’t know,’”’ said Mr. 
Nelson. ‘‘It looks now as if 
the storm was bent on mis- 
chief. Perhaps it’!l need us 
all to get the boys off.’’ 

‘“*And the steers,’’ said 
Parks. 

It was still early in the 
afternoon when they reached 
Black Creek again; but the 
gale had brought twilight with 
it. Instead of finding the 
tide falling, as they expected, 
they found the wind blowing 
it in again at a rate which 
would flood the whole marsh 
island before morning and 
sweep the hay out of sight. 

‘Since we put our shoulders 
to the plow,”’ said Mr. Nelson, 
**it doesn’t seem just the thing 
to look back. ’’ 

**Guess we’ll have a try at 
it,”? said Parks. 

The water was running in 
now like a mill-race, and 
when they had secured one 
‘We'll 
| let the rest go,”’ he said. ‘‘Just set to with 
| me and get the boys and the steers off, and make 


The farm lay on the edge of the marshes to-day than I just like, and it’s setting in a | for home while we can see the way! I know 
behind the sand-dunes. Sometimes she heard | bank of cloud with the wind to the south’ard. | every foot of this marsh, but night and storm 


at night the roar‘of the distant surf, but the | 
foam of the breakers and the glow of the light- | 
houses were hidden by the dunes. Cyrilla 
loved the summer colors of the deep-green levels 
melting into violet, the mists, the little white 
sails skimming through unseen channels, and 
the gundalow with its dark square canvas above 
the load of salt hay winding up the wider 
stream between the multitude of haycocks still 
waiting to be brought home. 

In the fall she loved the broad reaches, rich 
with reds and browns. And in the winter the 
frosty rime twinkled on the stubble. The wide 
expanses seemed to Cyrilla full of peace; yet 
she had heard her uncle say there was nothing 
more treacherous or more cruel than the marsh. 

A large part of her uncle’s property lay in 
this marsh-land, and every summer he brought 
off great boat-loads of hay that the teams hauled 
from the landings to the big barns. She had 
gone down with Flora and the boys once when 
the men were cutting the thatch that grew twelve 
feet high, the low tides and strong summer suns 
having made it dry underfoot. They had carried 
baskets of pies and cake; and all had floated 
home on top of the hay on the big gundalow, 
singing and calling, laughing and silent, in the 
broad moon. Amd at the landing her uncle had 
lifted her in his arms, and carried her home. 

This year had been a fine one for the grass; 
and a great deal of that on the salt meadows 
had been left stacked on the staddles to be hauled 
off when the marsh should freeze over. 

‘*Well, wife,’? said Unele Nelson, one raw 


I guess I sha’n’t be any too soon.’’ 

‘*But, father, it’s going to be melting. 1 
don’t believe the marsh will hold. ’’ 

**Guess I’ll have to risk it. If the thaw gets 
hold, it’ll just flood the meadows and sweep 
that hay out to sea.’’ 

The day dawned mistily. ‘‘That ain’t any- 
thing,’’ said Mr. Nelson to his men. ‘‘We’ll 
get that hay off before the thaw gets it off. I 
should sort of hate to see all that hay floating 
out into the bay.’’ And they ate their breakfast 
hurriedly, Cyrilla pouring the coffee, and her 
aunt and Flora frying the cakes and stepping 
swiftly to wait upon them. 

Cyrilla watched them all out of sight, the ten 
yoke of oxen, her uncle and the men and boys. 
As he turned his mighty shoulders, she saw 
his smile and the blue flash of his eyes, and 
thought there was no such man as he in all 
the country round. 

They made quite a procession round the turn 


| . ; 
| make a difference in your landmarks. ’’ 

| As soon as the boys had crossed the creek, 
| Mr. Nelson, on the upland, unyoked the steers, 
/and led one of them on the heaving ice by the 
|bow. He was just within reach of the other 
| bank when the weight of the creature crushed 
| through the ice. Whirling his ax to cut a way 
for the ox, Mr. Nelson lost his balance, and 
found himself also in the freezingly cold water, 
and quite out of his depth. But Parks seized 
the head of the ax he held and dragged him 
ashore, the ox floundering after. 

There was a dim moon behind the scud, and 
with the strange outlines of the steaming cattle 
and the men looming like giants through the 
| dusk and mist, with the big stacks, the opening 
|and shutting lines of black water, the spits of 
| rain and the crushing and crackling and sobbing 
| of the ice, the scene had a certain horror. But 
| Mr. Nelson and Parks went back to tether the 
| other steers in the lee of the larger stacks, pulled 











winter night, ‘‘I guess we’ll be going down to the 
Big Bend to-morrow sunup, and bring off the | 


of the old marsh road, behind the meeting-house, | down some of the hay about them, and got back 
through the bit of woods, and out upon the/across the broken ice with some difficulty. 
marsh. Cyrilla took her knitting to the window, | Then, with the rest of the oxen, the party started 
although she could see nothing but the softly for home. 
thickening weather, while Flora and her aunt | By this time the moon had set and the dark- 
bustled about the morning work. | ness was impenetrable. The wild blasts blew 
an have a big baking,’’ said Aunt Eunice. | out the flames of the lanterns, and it was im- 
‘*They’ll be hungry as hunters when they get | possible to relight them. Heavily clothed as 
back. ’’ | the men were, the long gusts of wind and sleet 
It was still very early in the forenoon when | cut through them piercingly. 
the men and teams reached Black Creek, a| Parks led the way with the cattle, and Downs 
crooked little stream, a hundred feet wide, be- and Dan took each a boy in charge. Billy 
tween the main marsh and the upland where | was crying, the rain and the tears washing his 
the hay was stacked. The tide was out, and | face together. 
there was only enough water to float the ice | Presently all came to a stop. There was not 
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**Wait 
‘*If there’s a way 
to find, I’!] find it,’? and he made off to the 
right, the sodden marsh giving way under his 


a glimmer of light to show the way. 
here!’’ cried Mr. Nelson. 


feet. ‘‘I’m nearly played out,’’ he said, ‘‘but 
I’ll make a way, or break it!’’ 

He broke it, for in the next minute he had 
stepped off the icy brink into the stream. But 
with a mighty plunge he made the bank again, 
and got back to the others. 

‘*It’s hard,’’ he said. ‘‘If there was only a 
glimmer to show the way! There’s nothing to 
do but stand by till morning.’’ 

They turned loose the cattle, which wandered 
off and huddled together. They themselves got 
up_on one of the sleds; but the storm blew the 
tide higher. They were in water to their waists, 
and only by main strength kept on their feet 
and supported the fainting boys. 

*‘O Lord in heaven,’’ cried Mr. Nelson, 
“give us a glimmer of light, a sound, a way- 
mark !’? 

In the farmhouse the day had closed drearily. 
Aunt Eunice and Flora had been busy all the 
morning with a wonderful baking, and the house 
had been redolent with the steam of delicious 
cooking. They had let Cyrilla stone the raisins 
and pick over the cranberries ; and then she had 
gone back to her window and shivered as she 
saw the gray vapors gather and presently drop 
in rain, slanting before the wind, and at last 
drive by in a roaring storm. 

‘*They’ll get wet,’’ said Cyrilla. 

‘*He should have known better than to go 
out with a thaw threatening,’’ said Mrs. Nelson. 
**It’s bound to cap all when it begins easy. 
And you’ve got to go to the missionary gather- 
ing, Flora, if the sky falls, about that box for 
the Indians. Wrap up warm. You might take 
one of the mince pies to Mrs. Dunton —’’ 

**T couldn’t manage a pie with my umbrella, 
mother,’’ said Flora. 

But presently Flora, in her waterproof and 
rubber boots, went plodding along the way, 
bent double with the gale, her umbrella blown 
inside out, but straightening herself and looking 
back and laughing. 

Poor little Cyrilla did not feel like laughing. 
She would like to go to Mrs. Dunton’s, too; 
but of course that was not to be thought of. 
She had sent mittens and socks. But it was 
not because she stayed away that she did not 
feel like laughing. She thought of her uncle 
and the boys. 

‘*T don’t see what keeps your uncle,’’ her 
Aunt Eunice said, sitting down at last with 
her basket of darning. ‘‘He ought to be home 
by now. I hope the marsh hasn’t given way 
anywhere. ’’ 

‘*They’ll catch awful colds,’’ said Cyrifla. 

‘*They don’t catch cold so much,’’ said Mrs. 
Nelson. ‘‘But something must have happened. 
Why, see how early it’s getting dark! And 
the storm’s grown worse instead of better. I 
declare, I’m worried !’’ 

There was a long silence. It seemed as if 
the clock had never ticked so loud. ‘‘They’ll 
be chilled to the bone when they do come,’’ 
said Mrs. Nelson. ‘‘I guess I’d better have 
things hot for them.’’ She built up the fire, 
and then set the teakettle forward. ‘‘We may 
as well get supper early,’’ she said. ‘‘They’ll 
be nearly starved. Where do you suppose they 
are? There’s a light in Mrs. Brown’s dairy— 
they’ve milked already. We’ll have some dip- 
toast, anyway,’’ she said, hurrying about to 
divert her mind. ‘‘He likes that. And scram- 
bled eggs—well, I won’t scramble ’em till he 
comes; but I’ll break ’em into the pan, and 
you might be beating ’em up, Cyrilla; your 
arms are stronger than mine.’’ 

And although Cyrilla knew it was only to fill 
her thoughts for the time being, she beat the 
eggs with a will. 

**T declare, 1 hate to light the lamp,’’ said 
her aunt. ‘‘But I’ll have to. The dark’s shut 
down like a dish cover. I can’t sit in the dark 
not knowing what’s become of your uncle and 
the boys this weather. And Billy’s chest isn’t 
strong. I know what’s happened! They’re 
lost on the marsh! There isn’t a light in sight 
there. They can’t tell which way to go.’’ She 
fell into her chair and threw her apron over 
her head, and sobbed aloud. 

Cyrilla sobbed, too; but her thoughts were 
seeking some way to help. If only she knew 
how to build a bonfire! But no bonfire would 
burn in these floods of rain, even could one be 
lighted, for the wind. And then her thought 
touched another point—if they could not have a 
light to guide them, they might hear a sound 
that would help them. And she thought of 
the horn her aunt blew to call the men to dinner ; 
but the storm would blow the sound back, and 
nothing would be heard. 

There was the old string of cow-bells—but 
that was too absurd ; it would be no better than 
the buzzing of a fly. And then suddenly 
another thought—if she could—if she dared! 

She looked at her aunt. The poor woman 
rocked feebly to and fro, all the strength gone 
outof her. No, her aunt could not do anything. 
And Flora was not here. Could she herself? 
She who found it a labor to get across the room, 
could she go out into the storm? She edged 
her way from chair to table, till she reached 
the door, got a cloak in the entry, and a broom- 
stick handle there for a staff. 

The wind rushed in as if it were going to 
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search the house; but she succeeded in shutting 
the outer door behind her. Planting her staff, 
and bending her head as she had seen Flora do, 
—Flora, who was plainly going to spend the 
night with Mrs. Dunton,—she struggled down 
the lane. 

She was frightened; she had never been out 
in such a night before. The darkness was 
something you could touch. But her uncle was 
out there—and the boys. It was slow work; 
she could hardly set one foot before the other. 
She fell in the snow that the rain had soaked 
to a sponge. She fell repeatedly, and sat still 
till her heart would let her go on. She wanted 
to fly—and she could only crawl. 

She could guess her way, too, by nothing 
but the ruts in the road. Never, never, had 
she been so impotent! Blown here and there, 
tumbling down, scrambling up, losing her 
breath, bruised and drenched, at last she fell 
upon the meeting-house steps, and rested. 

The door of the old meeting-house was never 
locked. Cyrilla pulled herself up, turned the 
handle of the door, and went in. She knew 
where the rope hung down in the middle of the 
broad aisle. Slowly she groped along and found 
it. She twisted her staff in the rope, and bent 
and pulled with her long arms,—the only strong 
thing about her,—and pulled again, and pulled 
with all her might. 


Out on the tongue of land in the middle of the 
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marsh, where Mr. Nelson and his men stood 
shielding the young lads, a far, strange sound 
had come sighing and swelling on the wind. 

“The old meeting-house bell!’’ cried Mr. 
Nelson. 
pose. My land, it never did better work! Don’t 
you hear? Don’t you hear it from the north- 
east? If that’s northeast, we’re on Barclay’s 
Point. Go slow, go slow, boys! 
that sound—slow—slow—and we’ll be safe in 
less than an hour!’’ 

With the sound of the bell leading them step | 
by step, they crept on till they passed the little 


wood and came out upon the highway, and at | 
Aunt | 


last they stumbled into the wood-shed. 
Eunice, who had recovered her strength at the 
sound of the bell, threw open the door of the 
great kitchen. 

‘*Some of you,’’ she said, ‘‘must go and fetch 
Cyrilla. She’ll be ringing that bell till the 
crack of day if you don’t!” 

**Cyrilla!’’ cried her uncle. And exhausted 
as he had been the moment before, he was filled 
now with new energy, and hastened out and 
after her, although the lonely little church on 
the near margin of the marsh never seemed 
so far away. 

‘*Don’t you ever say you’re of no use again, 
my little dear,’’ said her uncle, lifting Cyrilla 


‘*There’s a fire somewhere, I sup- | 


Just follow | 


| . . " 
were strutting about their new home. Suddenly 


there was a sound of voices outside. Pedro 
sprang over the rail and climbed the outer fence 
to see what was going on. 

It was only a Pasadena street-car off the 


and, experimentally, lighted pipes and rolled- 
up newspaper. 

Pedro was a perfect quarry in the way of 
buttons; these they picked off his clothes. 
Several times he had to go home holding on his | 
trousers with both hands, 
the birds had so ravaged 
him of his buttons. Pedro 
himself did not mind, but 
Pedro’s mother groaned 
| mightily in her curious mix- 
ture of Mexican and Irish, 
} and kept a needle threaded 
with which to fly at him 
when he came in. 

It was, in fact, the private 
mill of a big ostrich named 
** General ’’ that occasions 
this tale. General was the 
pride of the farm. He was 
eight feet tall, and could 
stretch himself far beyond 
this length. He had skirts 
of beautiful black feathers, 
and adorning his wings was 
a bunch of creamy white 
feathers, such as no ostrich 
on the farm had ever pro- 
duced before. 





in his arms. ‘‘You’ve saved the lives of four| These feathers were almost 
men and two boys to-night, and I don’t know | what is called ‘‘ripe.’’ The 





as anybody needs to be more useful than that!’’ | birds are looked over every 
month and the long feathers 
are gathered as they ripen. 
| The bird is driven into a 
wedge-shaped pen, where 
all he can do is to admire 
the landscape. Meanwhile 
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B)fwlF any one had — 
asked Pedro 
what he was, 


Bw Mary 
he would have answered promptly, 
** Americano, sure.’’ 

But in fact it had taken six nations, 
each thinking no little of itself, to 
produce a very dirty, ragged little boy. 
French, Indian, Spanish, Mexican, 
Irish and American blood made up 
the lively stream that coursed in Pedro 
Rafferty’s veins. Pedro said his prayers in 
Latin and his lessons in English. The rest of 
the time he spoke a curious mixture of tongues 
that passed current in the mines as human 
speech. 

The silver-mines had shut down, and the 
Raffertys, unwittingly entangled in national 
politics, drifted down to Los Angeles, where 
‘‘grub was easier picking’’ than at Cumso, 
among the fastnesses of Arizona. 

Jim Rafferty soon had his pick in a new city 
sewer, and through Mike Flynn Pedro got an 
opportunity to earn a penny or two at the 










the men are behind him, as 
he cannot kick backward. 
They then cut off the ripe 
feathers a few inches from 
the skin. Afterward the stump of the quill 
dries up and falls out. Thus the operation is 
carried out without injuring the bird. 

General had recently been married, and had 
set up with his wife in a big enclosure to them- 
selves. There were other married couples in 
the same row, but their homes were six feet 
apart, so that the neighbors could not fight 
across the fences. 
General’s home. 

In southern California the boys can play 
marbles all the year round. It was a new game 
to Pedro. 
as he was going to and from the ostrich-farm. 
Saving his pennies carefully, he bought himself 
a big glass alley and a number of bright-hued 
marbles. Pedro’s mother made a bag for them, 
and these were the dearest possessions he ever 
had. 

He was shy about playing with the boys in 
the streets, but he did not mean to be always 
shut out from the street games. 

‘‘l’m a greenhorn now,’’ he said. 

So he practised in every spare moment at the 
farm. He dug his little holes in the earth, 
conjured over them with his hand, and uttered 


as they minced along 
like fine ladies on 
the promenade. 

The birds took a fancy to Pedro; 
he could play all day in the enclosure 
where they were kept. 

Ostriches are by no means always 
so amiable. A full-grown ostrich 
weighs two hundred and fifty pounds, 
and if he strikes out with his strong 
great toe he is a dangerots fellow, 
provided his enemy is in front; he cannot kick 
backward with any effect. 

When feeding-time came, Pedro would sit on 
the fence and amuse himself by holding out 
a piece of sugar-beet, at which a group of eager 
ostriches would snap. 

Although only one of the birds would get it, 
all would swallow sympathetically. To see the 
birds passing a huge chunk which did not exist 
down their throats was great fun, and Pedro 
would laugh until he almost tumbled off the 
fence. 

As an ostrich’s throat is a yard or so long, 
this shows that he is a creature with a good 
deal of imagination. 

An ostrich, having no teeth, does not chew 
his food, but keeps an assortment of stones in his 
stomach to do this work. The bird is always 
looking out to see that this mill is ready for | people. 
service; he has been known to swallow gimlets | One fine afternoon Pedro was playing with 
and leather as well as stones for this purpose, | his marbles while General and Mrs. General 
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ostrich-farm, helping to cut up the sugar-beets 
are fed. 

Pedro had never been to a circus, so you may 
imagine what a wonderful sight to him were 
feet with only two toes, and short skirts of 
beautiful long oa that waved and nodded 
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come some day it Gt x 
agine greater things than He | 
God will do, and among its “REA 
signs will be the victory of ae 
shall lead them.’’ Among 
the subtlest influences of life is that of a little 
child. By the coming of a child into the home, 
were growing bitter have been sweetened, and 
men who were going astray have been sancti- 
fied. 
Christmas day; but they are also blessed who 
by the hands of little children have taken pos- 
session of our Father’s house. 
literature the innocents who with their pure 
white hands have comforted strong men and 
brought them nearer to God. 
of the first century, and open the most unlikely 
book of all classical literature in which to find 
a holy thing—the ‘‘Epigrams’’ of Martial. 
this gross satirist and selfish courtier, and two 
of his epigrams are like delicate flowers growing 
amid a wilderness of poisonous weeds. 
and over his heart the child flung the glamour 
of holiness. He named her Erotion,—my little 
love,—and when she died, not yet six years old, 


and fetching the alfalfa with which the birds 

these birds, with necks more than a yard. long, 

matt, for man cannot im- 

innocence—‘‘a little child 

as Christ came into this world, women who 
Happy the families which are unbroken on 
Upon the birthday of Jesus let us recall from 
Suppose we take our way to the evil Rome 

There was one pleasant chapter in the life of 
There lived an orphan slave girl in his home, 

Martial wrote her lovely and pathetic elegy. 


From the worst days of pagan decadence | 
| his brother-in-law on the lad’s death is among | John is but gone an hour or two sooner to bed, 


come to the most saintly Scots churchman of 
the seventeenth century, Archbishop Leighton, 
of whom it has been written, ‘‘A purer, hum- 
bler, lowlier spirit never tabernacled in Scottish 
clay.”” His lot was cast in evil days, for he 
loved peace rather than war, and Christian men 
in Scotland were then persecuting one another 
unto bonds and death. 

One of his keenest trials was the death of his 





Pedro had the freedom of | 


He used to watch the boys playing | 


those mystic exclamations which all boys under- | nest. 
stand, but which are so mysterious to other | turn by turn, and scratched out backward with 


GENERAL SPRANG TO HIS FEET 


track, but the scolding of the passengers, the 
pryings, upheavings and ‘‘ Heave all!’ of 
the men so entertained Pedro that for a time 
he forgot his precious alley and taws. 

At last the car was righted, and Pedro ran 
back to his game just in time to see General 
swallowing the big glass alley. Stricken with 
rage, Pedro watched its devious path down the 
sinuous length of General’s throat. Evidently he 
had saved the best to the last. Every marble 
| had gone down to refurnish General’s grinding 
mill. 

Pedro at last found a tongue—a little Lrish- 
American tongue, braced by all those other 
nationalities which, as I have said, went to 
make up this small boy. 

The burden of his speech was delivered in a 
rich Irish brogue, but punctuated and overlaid 
with picturesque Mexican words, and accom- 
panied by a small fist doubled and shaken under 
General’s nose. 

But General merely said, ‘‘Quoick!’’ and 
| tiptoed away in his absurd fashion. 

The upshot of it all was that Pedro meant to 
| get even with him, and told him so. 
| General and his wife were busy making their 
To do this they lay down on the ground, 


their feet. They kept this up until they had 
dug a hole about three feet wide and a foot 
| deep. In this hole Mrs. General proceeded to 
& Oa) Oc & 
the law courts, 
home to that wonderful 


and went 
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SIR WALTER AND MARJORIE. 


DRAWN 


€. FOSBERY. 


By 


little nephew, and the letter which he wrote to | of schooling, and all other sufferings of boys. 


the most delicate in literature: ‘‘ Indeed, it | as children used to do, and we are undressing 
was a sharp stroke of the pen that told me) | to follow.” 

your pretty Johnny was dead, and I felt it | It is natural to pass from Leighton, the glory 
truly more than I did the death of any child. | of the Scots Kirk, to Sir Walter, the glory of 
Happy he! Though we shall have no more | § Scots literature; and the most engaging episode 
the pleasure of his lisping and laughing, he/|in Secott’s life was his friendship with ‘‘Pet 
shall have no more the pain of erying nor of | | Marjorie. ’’ 





being sick ; and hath wholly escaped the trouble; When the novelist finished his day’s work at 









room where he wrote in 
one year ‘‘Peveril of the 
Peak,’’ ‘‘Quentin Dur- 
ward’ and ‘‘St. Ronan’s 
Well,’’ sometimes nothing 
would come. ‘‘l can make 
nothing of Waverley to- 
day,’’ Scott would say. ‘‘I’ll awa’ to Mar- 
jorie,’’ and he crosses to the house where his 
little friend lives. 

“Marjorie, Marjorie,’’ shouts Sir Walter, in 
the hall, ‘‘where are ye, my bonny wee crood- 
lin’ doo [dove}?’’ 

In an instant the child of seven is in his 
arms, and wrapping her up in his big South 
Country plaid, which was made to hold a lamb, 
he carries her to his study and sets her down 
before the fire. 

Sir Walter and Pet Marjorie then begin their 
entertainment. He repeats children’s rimes to 
her, and is corrected for his intentional mis- 
takes, and in turn she recites to him passages 
of Shakespeare till, as Dr. John Brown tells 
us, Scott ‘‘swayed to and fro, sobbing his 
a." 

‘*She is,’’ said Scott, ‘‘the most extraordinary 
creature I ever met,’’ and in the company of 
this little lass, a child ‘fearless and full of 
love,’’ his inspiration comes back to him. 

There are times when we all are intoxicated 
with a passion of glory, or are awed by the 
menace of power, or weary ourselves with un- 
answerable questions, or try to satisfy ourselves 
with passing possessions. 

When Christmas ccmes let us consider that 
there is nothing in the experience of men so 
redeeming and gladdening as love, of which 
}a little child in its holiness and gentleness is 
the type. 

And let us, tired with many efforts and dis- 
appointed in many hopes, to whom the theologies 
have brought no comfort and the world no help, 
yield ourselves to the eternal love as it comes 
by God’s Holy Child Jesus. 
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lay her eggs, which she did for three weeks 
or so. 


large a family as she wanted, 

General was a good husband. The hatching 
of fourteen eggs, each of which weighs three | 
pounds, is a serious undertaking. Unlike the | 
haughty rooster, the male ostrich takes his turn 
on the eggs. Every afternoon at four o’clock 
General took his turn, sitting until nine o’clock, 
when Mrs. General resumed her place. More- 
over, General relieved her for an hour at noon- 
time, while she went to rest and get dinner. 
This just and amicable arrangement they kept 
up with great regularity. 

Thus came Pedro’s opportunity. Borrowing 
Mike Fiynn’s pocket-knife, he waited until 
four o’clock, when General went on duty. 
General had only just got his two hundred 
and fifty pounds carefully adjusted over the 
egys when Pedro flung himself across the bird 
as if he were a pony. 

General sprang to his feet and endeavored to 
shake Pedro off, but Pedro clung the tighter. 
General ran swiftly round the enclosure, but 
Pedro could not be dislodged. Meanwhile he 
got out his knife and opened it. Then, when 
General had backed into a corner, having some 
plan in his mind, Pedro dexterously lifted 
his wing, and clip—off came one of General’s 
long ivory-tinted feathers, the finest of them 
all. 

Then, reaching up to the fence, Pedro lifted 
Ifimself off and dropped safely down on the 
outside. 

‘*] said I’d get even wid ye, ye long-legged 
spalpeen. I’ll sell it to the madre.’’ And 
Pedro skipped away home, undisturbed by 
conscience, and without a thought of how the 
young masters would regard the affair between 
himself and General. 

When he got home, he found Mary Ann, his 
father’s sister, who had come over from ‘Tucson 
ona visit. When Pedro showed her the feather, 
she promptly said: 

‘I'll give ye a dollar for it, Petery. It’s 
just what I’m wantin’ for me best bonnet. ’’ 

Nobody inquired how Pedro got the feather. 

For all Mary Ann knew, the ostrich had 
dropped the feather, like a rooster molting. 

Pedro took the shining dollar and bought more 
marbles and two big glass alleys, and Mary 
Ann stuck in her bonnet a feather that the 
proudest woman of fashion might well envy. 

Thus sunshine brooded over Jim Rafferty’s 
little house. 

But consternation reigned at the farm when 
it was discovered that General had lost his 
finest feather. General himself did not seem 
to mind it, but the young masters were furious. 
The feather was worth at least ten dollars. 

Some one of the visitors that day had doubt- 
less seized the opportunity to cut it, perhaps 
had come in for that purpose. Perhaps it was 
the young woman with a camera, so anxious 
for General’s picture. 

‘They had talked of nothing else that day. 
Mike Flynn had just left a discussion about it 
when he went to the gate to admit Mary Ann 
and Mrs. Rafferty, whonr he had invited down 
to see the ostrich-farm. 

As the two visitors entered, Mike’s, eyes 
nearly started from his head with amazement 
and consternation when in Mary Ann’s bonnet 
he saw the ostrich-feather proudly waving. 

‘*An’ ye’ll lift your bonnets? Now do!’’ 
said Mike, with one eye on the house and the | 
most persuasive tones in his voice. 

‘An’ melt me brains? Why, Mr. 
what would ye be askin’ ?’’ 

Mrs. Rafferty, who never wore a bonnet, 
took the little yellow shawl off her head; the | 
hot California sun had no terrors for her. But 
Mary Ann, conscious of her new feather, was 
in no mood to lay aside such a becoming head- | 
dress. 

Mike stalked behind her uneasily, and at last, | 
when Mary Ann stooped to pick up an ostr ‘ich | ¢ 
egg, he deftly pulled out the feather from her | 
bonnet and hid it under his coat. Mary Ann, | 
who thought she had caught her bonnet in an 
overhanging pepper-tree, put up her hand to set | 
it straight, and continued to speculate on the 
egg. 

‘*Three pounds, did ye say?’’ asked Mary 
Ann. 

**Yes, an’ boil it, there’s mate for the whole 
family,’’ answered Mike, talking with the in- 
coherent haste of a guilty man. ‘‘That egg, 
ma’am, wud make thirty eggs of a good-for- 
nothin’ hen, and a chick at twenty dollars. 
‘There’s a bird for ye.’’ 

Mary Ann tossed her head, almost seeing her | 
fine feather wave. 

‘*Did ye ever eat boiled spring ostrich, Mr. 
Flynn, 1 ask ye that? No. Give me tender 
little hens an’ keep the birds for the feathers. 
That’s my judgment. ’’ 

The mention of feathers made Mike start. 
He steered the ladies as swiftly as he could to 
the open gate. 

When they were outside, he halted. 

**Hold on a bit. I’ve somethin’ belongin’ to 
you,’’ and he produced Mary Ann’s cherished | 
feather. 

‘*Forgive me, ma’am, I had to take it. Sure, 
they’d have run ye in if they’d seen it. I 
don’t ask ye how ye got it, but it was a nate) 
job.’’ 

For a moment, only a moment, Mary Ann 


Flynn, 








She Ne@ae 


At the end of this period there were | 
fourteen eggs, and she told General this was as | 


| held him out at arm’s length. 


| quietly. 


| could not reach, and his heart ached. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 











| was speechless. ‘*Got it, indeed! 
of me nephew Petery for a dollar. 
think I stole it?’’ 
| **] wasn’t thinkin’ 
| wonderin’,’’ said 
nation. 

‘*An’ wud ye begrudge the child pickin’ up | 
a feather, Mr. Flynn?’’ 

**Pickin’ up! This is no pickin’s. 
Pedro!’’ 


at all, ma’am; 


Hello, | 


Pedro, who had been following behind, had|a dollar to return to his aunt, and a bag of | 
begun to realize that the affair was something marbles, and he can bring the feather back to | 
more than a mere quarrel between himself and | me. 


I bought it | my marbles,’’ he said, 
Did ye | That’s all.’’ 


Mike, with fine discrimi- | 


‘*and I stole his feather. 


‘*But it wasn’t his feather; it’s the bosses’ 


I was feather.’’ 


‘*I didn’t know that. 
| General’s. He growed it.” 
By degrees Pedro was induced to tell the 
| whole story, which Mike retold to the ‘‘boss,”’ 
who listened with a smile. 
‘Tell Pedro,’’ said he, ‘‘that I’ll give him 


1 thought it was 


I’ll act for General, against whom he 


General, and now his lips trembled as Mike | certainly has a grievance, and we’ll call the 


‘*General stole | matter square. ’’ 





DRAWN BY M. ECKERSON. 


“HE'S BADLY HURT, BUT HE’LL LIVE.” 
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afternoon ex- 


trip. The promise of 
the lowering morning 
was being fulfilled, and 
the weather-wise among the railway men said 
a veritable blizzard was in prospect. 

Ben and Dan, sitting in the rear coach, dis- 
cussed the weather anxiously. 

‘If this keeps up, Dannie, it’ll be more than 
old 32 can do alone to bring Number 6 back 
through here to-night.’ Number 6 was Ben’s 
train on his western run. 

‘*M-m,’’ assented Dan. 
through without a plow.’’ 

Ben leaned close to the window and looked 
down at the tracks. 

‘*Buried already,’’ he said. 
enough getting to Brighton.’’ 

The two settled down for the long ride 
Neither had more to say of the disap- 
pointing trip to the city, although it was easy 
for Dan to see that Ben’s mind went back to it 
as soon as the conversation flagged. It was a 
pity they had missed Tilley, he thought. Ben’s 
anticipation of the visit had been so keen. 

He knew that his friend was suffering under 
a hurt which sympathy and desire to help 
He had 
not forgotten the note from Tilley which Ben 
had shown him, but he had little faith in the 
girl. 

The day drew slowly on toward a close, but 
the storm did not abate, At Plainfield it was 
snowing harder than ever, and the train was 
late. At Wyndam it was later still, and the 
drifts were growing heavy. Shovelers were 
out in the early dusk on the station platforms, 


‘Might not get 


**We’ll be late 


| clearing away the heavy white masses. 


At Pentwater, the last stop before Brighton, 
they passed an engine with a snow-plow, under 


| Steam on a siding, and they knew that their 


estimate of a bad night had not been mistaken. 
“*Well,’’ said Ben, as they pulled into Brighton 
at last, ‘‘it’s the real thing, and no mistake. 
Number 6 will be a double-header to-night, 
Dannie, and it may be your hard luck to be 
sent out on the extra run after your layoff.’’ 
‘All right,’’ returned Dan, laughing. ‘‘It 


run with you.’’ 
It was even as Ben had said. 


IN FIVE CHAPTERS. 
T was snowing | getting a hasty sup- 
hard when the | 


press pulled out of the | 
city on its eastbound | 


| the straining wheels. 






CHAPTER V. 


per at the station 
| lunch-room. ‘‘It’s 
the kind that packs 
into frogs at switches 
and makes trouble. ’’ 

**Well,’’ said Dan, 
as he climbed to his 
cab, ‘‘here’s luck.’’ 
steamed out of their stalls and across 
brightly lighted yards to the main track, Dan 
ahead, to couple next to the train, whe Ben 
would back in and hook on in front. In three 
minutes they were ready. 

“*T bet we don’t get through,’’ said Bud 
Ellenger, Dan’s fireman, as he fastened the 
storm-curtain at the back of the cab to keep 
the snow from drifting in while they waited. 

**We’ve got to,’’ returned Dan, glancing up 
at the gages and then out ahead to see if he 
could make out Ben in the other cab through 
the smoke from the two stacks. 

‘*Well, here goes!’’ he exclaimed a moment 
| later, as he heard the conductor’s call of ‘All 
aboard!’ He leaned out to watch for the 
signal. ; 


The big locomotives 


the cab windows in a blinding storm. 
mingled with the black smoke and made an 


wind, seeming to cling to boiler and running- 
spoil his lookout. 


32’s cab to distinguish an object. 
yellow murk, which looked like a muddy mist | 
far ahead, he knew to be the reflection from 
Ben’s headlight on the snow. 

They were plunging off into the darkness and 





yet trusting to the strength of steel rails and 


the alert minds back in the despatcher’s office | 
to think for them and give them the road. 
‘“‘Number 32 won’t hit her usual gait 


puffed through the cut. 





before them, but made their weight felt against 
Dan pulled his coat close 
at the neck, for the whistling drafts were pene- 


| trating, and settled for his long watch ahead. 
would be a little like old times to go over the | 


It lacked but | struggling 


The howling blizzard seemed more bitter on | 


It struck the 
Under the | 


the open flats beyond the hill. 
train savage blows. 


an hour of leaving-time for Number 6, and Dan | grinding wheels the white snow crystals, packed 


| found that he, with engine Number 35, had | in solid phalanx, resisted the crushing steel, or 


been assigned to help pull the heavy west-| beaten back and down, clung with still more 


bound passenger-train. 
‘*It’s a nasty sort of snow,’’ said Ben, as 


impeding power. 


Dan’s mind was wide-awake enough. He 


' they stood talking in the roundhouse, after|even knew about what point the train had 





the | 


The swirling, driving snow hissed against | 
It | 


impenetrable cloud, which sagged low in the | 
board under Dan’s window as if with intent to | 


He could not see even so far ahead as Number 
An uncertain | 


the storm, at the mercy of a thousand chances, | 


flanges to keep them on their course, and to | 


to-night,’’ muttered Dan, as the locomotives | 


The drifts of snow burst into flying clouds | 
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reached. In a moment it would pass Clyde, a 
little flag-station. 

Some shift of the wind threw smoke and 
snow aside for a brief minute. Hesaw Number 
32’s coal-piled, snow-covered tank just ahead, 
and beyond, the rocking roof of her cab, like 
some phantom shape tossed about in the gale. 

‘Then suddenly, even as he looked, the great 
black, ghostly thing seemed to rise in the air 
before him, as if mounting some obstruction 
ahead. There was a jolting, bumping interval, 
when Dan felt his own engine start up from 
the rails. Then Number 32 turned off to the 
left and plunged away down into the snow 
with her tender following her, and the next 
moment Number 35 herself buckled on the 
broken coupling and turned to the right across 
the sidings of the little Clyde station! 

With the instinct which seems second nature 
to every engineer, Dan shut off steam and 
applied his brakes the instant he felt the jar. 
Catching his breath, he yelled a warning to 
Ellenger, and saw the fireman duck round the 
curtain and jump. 

Then for one dizzy second he stood on the 
heaving floor of his cab, gripping his levers, 
while a thousand thoughts whirled through his 
brain. Should he jump? Should he stay? 
What the gain or loss either way? Death, 
perhaps, if he stayed! Could any further act 
of his help to save his train? No; he was 
powerless to do more. 

In another moment he swung round out of 
the cab and jumped off into the darkness and 
into the snow! It was not one second too soon, 
for his engine, careening in the soft gravel 
which her wheels had reached, turned back 
upon her tender, and cab and tank, between 
which Dan had passed, pinched together behind 
him like a pair of huge jaws! 

Dan was badly jarred but not hurt by his 
jump. His first thought as he staggered to his 
feet was for the train, his second for Ben. 
Both engines had been derailed, that he knew ; 
but as he looked back at the coaches his heart 
gave a bound of thankfulness. If any of them 
had left the track they had at least not tipped 
over, and the passengers were probably unhurt. 
A baggage-car, next to his engine, was on the 
ties, and lay at an angle across the rails, but 
it did not seem to be smashed. 

Dan shook the giddiness out of his eyes. A 
confusion of sounds was beginning to rise from 
thetrain. His steaming locomotive was hissing 
with a noise heard even above the gale, but 
shouts and calls of men rang out through the 
din. He ran round his now helpless engine and 
back on the other side of the track. 

Some one was coming along the embankment 
from the rear with a torch, but between Dan 
and the light the wrecked tender of Ben’s engine 
lay with trucks buried in the dirt, while away 
over to the side, clear of all the rest, as if in 
her mad leap she had shaken off every possible 
weight, Number 32 seemed to have burrowed 
into the very earth. She had plunged headlong 
into a turntable pit, and now lay on her side, 
| a confused mass of twisted steel and splintered 
wood, from which a white cloud rose. 

Dan could never clearly remember all that 
happened in the next half-hour. He could only 
see, afterward, fragmentary mental pictures of 
the white-faged crowd, the torches, the great 
black pit with the wrecked engine nearly filling 
it, and one spot where a dozen men, himself 
among them, worked fiercely to get a fellow 
human being out from beneath the tons of 
blistering steel which held him down. 

For weeks afterward he could smell the hot, 
wet odor of steam and oil and melting snow 
which came up out of that fearful hole. He 
could hear the groans and gasps of the strug- 
gling, sweating men, as they tore away the 
| shreds of the demolished cab and pried and 
| wrenched at the ponderous metal. And then 
|he could see a blackened face lying against a 
patch of snow, and feel again the frenzy which 
|had been upon him at that sight. He could 
feel again the hot steam which had spouted into 
| his face as he sprang down to Ben’s side, and 
with a bar and board dug away the earth under 
| him till he was lifted out. 

And then Dan could recall no more of the 
fearful scene and nothing at all of events till he 
|found himself back at Brighton depot, and 

| Ellenger told him that they had picked him 
|up unconscious and brought him back to the 
town with Ben. 

Ben was taken home, and the doctors came, 
| three of them. And when Dan came—which 
he did as soon as he could stand and see—there 
were women there, too. 
| ‘Then, suddenly, in the dim-lighted dining- 

room of the cottage, where he went to wait, he 
found a white-faced, wild-eyed girl, who cried 
out at sight of him, and sprang up to throw 
her arms about him and to sob upon his shoulder 
| as if he had been her brother. 

**Tilley! Tilley!’ he said. 
world? Where —’’ 

“‘O Dan!”’ she cried. ‘‘I came on the evening 
train! I couldn’t stay—I had to come. I saw 
vou, I heard you in the gallery to-day. I heard 
him tell you, and, oh, I had to come home to 
him—and now—O Dan! Will he die? Is he 
dying ?’’ 

She gasped, and a great quivering sob shook 
her delicate frame. Dan’s big arms closed 
about her gently. 

** Poor little girl! 














‘*How in the 


he 


Poor little girl! ’’ 





























muttered, unconsciously quoting the father’s 
words. 

**O Dan!’’ moaned the girl, incoherently. 
‘‘T’ve been so blind—so blind and cold and 
thoughtless. I never thought—I didn’t know. 
I went without his consent. .Dan—oh, you 
were right! You knew!’’ 

She stopped, panting. Then she caught her 
breath and went on: 

*‘I came home to-night because I was partly 
—partly stung out of my selfishness, but still 1 
meant—I intended to go back. But, O Dan, 
Dan, if he’ll only live! I cannot, 1 cannot— 
O Dan!”’ 

She was growing hysterical, and Dan calmed 
her gently, and tried to speak a word of cheer, 
although his own heart was heavy with dread. 
He said over and over: 

‘*Maybe he’ll come out all right, Tilley; 
maybe he will.’’ 

The door behind them opened and a surgeon 
entered. He looked at them and smiled. 

*** Doctor? ’’ cried Dan, springing forward 
and seizing the physician’s arm. 

**Yes,’’ said the doctor, quietly, *‘he’ll live. 
He’s badly hurt, but he’ll live.’’ 

Half an hour later Tilley and Dan were 
allowed to go into the room where Ben lay. 
The gir] crept to her father’s side, and bending 


| over, pressed her soft cheek against his bearded 
| face. 
| Ben’s eyes opened slowly, wonderingly, fixed 


| themselves upon her face, raised to let him see, | 
|and then a flicker of his old smile came back | 


upon his lips as the eyelids drooped again. 


hold back the words and burying her face on 
his shoulder, ‘‘I want you to forgive me! I’ve 
been so selfish, so ungrateful, and my heart is 
breaking! I’ve thought only of myself and 
you—O father, you’ve been everything to me!’’ 

Her sobs choked her, and she stopped. Ben’s 
great, hard left hand—the right lay bandaged 


to her hair, and rested there. 

‘And, father,’’ sobbed Tilley, ‘‘I’ve come 
home to you—to stay now! 1 never realized 
how you missed mother—and how you might 
miss—even me, but I know now—and, oh, I 
pray for forgiveness !’’ 

Ben, his eyes opening again, drew his 
daughter’s lips close down to his and kissed 
her, while his whole face was lighted up with 
a great happiness. 

The doctor came to the door. 
to-night, children,’’ he said. 

THE END. 


**That’s all 
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chanted, 
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ibly peeuk nahme!’’ 

It was no allevia- 
tion to Metek’s an- 
guish that there were 
no human ears to hear the tormenting words, 
except those in the four forlorn igloos that 
broke the white level of the fore shore like 
snow blisters. 

Shame travels on the wind, and goes one 
cannot tell where. The things that live in the 
cold blue ravines of the great bergs always hear 
of it when a man is nahme; the evil spirits of 
the cliffs and those that dwell in the caves 
under the ice-belt hear of it. 

And when a man is thus marked, sooner or 
later he goes forth from the village never to 
return. For the mighty help only the strong. 
The arctic has small use for a man who is 
nahme. She blots him out. 

Ever since his father had been caught in his 
ussuk line and dragged under the floe, Metek 
had tried manfully to provide for his mother 
and baby sister. But fortune had been against 
him. For two months the family had lived on 
charity, and this during a winter of unprece- 
dented want. 

The three men of the tiny village never asked 
him to go hunting with them now. They paid 
less attention to him than to little Tooky, still 
cradled in her mother’s hood, 

They spoke to Ootimiah, on the contrary, as 
one man to another, and Ootimiah was barely 
a year older than Metek. But Ootimiah, the 
lucky, had brought two seals home to the 
famished mouths. 

Thus Metek pursued his despairing thoughts 
in a circle, and although they sometimes swirled 
up so thick and black and angry that he yearned 
to strike at Ootimiah with his keenest lance, 
he kept doggedly at his work. Every day he 
went forth on his vain excursions over the floe, 
or climbed to the ice-cap of the cliffs to inspect 
his fox-traps. 

The day came, however, when Metek turned 
on his tormentor. 

‘Silence, lump of fat!’’ he shouted. 
eyes glittered dangerously. ‘‘Put the dogs to 
thy sledge and we will see who is nahme. 
We will come back with meat or not at all.’’ 

Ootimiah stared at him like an apprehensive 
dumpling. Underneath his furs his mean little 
heart bounded at this surprising outbreak. He 
had thought that Metek was cowed by adversity. 

“*Ho!’’? he said, when he had recovered him- 
self somewhat. ‘‘If you are so hungry I| will 
make you eat your words. Then you will 
have plenty of wind in the belly, which is 
filling.’’ 

He laughed unctuously at his joke, but at the 
same time he fastened the three best dogs of 
his father’s pack to the light sledge of pieced 
bone, and forced his rotund person into more 
furs, until his coats lay upon him like the 
shards of an onion. Also he put under the 
sledge apron two strips of blubber and a frozen 
seal flipper, which is excellent to gnaw on. 
Ootimiah believed that Metek was ‘‘bluffing,’’ 
but he wished to make sure of catching him. 

Metek’s mother merely grunted, and took a 
fresh grip with her bare toes on the stiff rein- 
deer skin she was sewing when Metek bade 
her good-by. He crawled out through the 
tocksoo and jumped on his sledge as cheerfully 
as if he expected to see her again. 

The sunless winter sky hung over them, and 






His | 


her Ames, Jr. 


he lolled back against the upstanders and crooned 
fatly to himself, thinking how he would jeer at 
Metek when the excursion was over. 

At noon they halted for a rest. Ootimiah 
gluttonously bolted his blubber, but Metek gave 
the larger part of his scanty stock of provisions 
to his dogs. 

“Huh!’’? granted Ootimiah, looking with 
scornful eyes at this proceeding. ‘*You have 
only a woman’s heart. To-morrow you will 
be whining for food.’’ 

***Tis not I who draws the 
sledge,’”’ said Metek. ‘‘A good 
hunter cares for his dogs first. ’’ 

Ootimiah, still scornful, 
tucked himself snugly into the 
sledge and cracked his whip. 

As the afternoon wore on, 
the ice became rougher. Here 
and there the floe had squeezed 
and forced up great blocks of 
crystal; but lanes of level ice 
ran between, and the dogs went 
forward briskly. 

As he rode, Ootimiah’s 
glance swept the gray expanse. 
There was not a crack or a 
hole to be seen. ‘The dead 
sound of the dogs’ feet told his 
experienced ear that the ice 
had thickened. Pale spots in 
the dusk ahead betrayed the 
presence of bergs. Bleak and 
drear as it was about the igloo 
village, this was a region still 
more inhospitable. 

Toward night the wind 
rose. Ootimiah, who was 
bored, began to feel cold and 
uneasy. He blew out his 
cheeks to warm them, and 
now and then he glanced curi- 
ously at Metek. He had not 
expected to find his companion 
so obstinate. 

When they camped for the 
night in the lee of a hum- 
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‘*Father,’’ she whispered, ‘‘it’s Tilley.’’ | 


*‘O father,’’ whispered the girl, unable to | 


my Own wishes, and never, never of you, while | 


and splinted on the coverlet—crept slowly up | 


not great, but they were straws, at least, at 
which to clutch. 

The black morning found the wind still 
blowing a gale, and sweeping with it a veil of 
cutting snow. It was madness to go on in the 
| teeth of such a storm, with no food for them- 
selves or for the dogs. 

‘‘What shall we do?’’ asked the frightened 
Ootimiah. ‘‘Even the brown anuk himself 
| could not face such weather. ’’ : 

‘*We will go on,’’ said Metek, tranquilly, 
and he threw out the long whip-lash. Its 
report was lost in the roar of the wind. 

Dimly Ootimiah began to perceive the pres- 
ence of a master spirit. This Metek, younger 
than himself, whom he had called nahme, had 
| set his teeth in a purpose, and neither cold nor 
hunger nor the dark wings of death itself would 
cause him to relax his hold. 

The mere inkling of such tenacity alarmed 
flabby little Ootimiah almost as much as the 
riot of the elements. The blue and white fox- 
skin jumper—even the waving fox-tail which 
Metek held between his teeth to protect his face 
from the wind—assumed an uncannily unfa- 
| miliar aspect. This was not the Metek Ire had 





the dogs to a projection of the floe. Then he 


| gathered up his weapons and went on, crouch- 


ing, toward the discolored area. 

It was newer than he had thought, and bent 
like stiff leather under his feet; but he knew 
its toughness, and glided rapidly forward 
toward the jagged hole which the game had 
just left. 

Presently the spot of open water was agitated. 
It darkened, and then the broad, bristled muzzle 
and white tusks of a great bull anuk appeared. 
The big, cireular eyes fixed themselves upon 
Metek in a wide stare of surprise. 

Metek slowly raised his left arm and pointed 
at the walrus, who, full of curiosity, reared his 
huge bulk above the water. When the pale 
spot beneath his left flipper was visible, Metek’s 
right arm shot forward, and the harpoon flew 
true to its mark. 

The bull dived with a sputtering roar. Metek 
darted back with the end of the line, and swiftly 
drove into the ice the iron-pointed stake’ to 
which it was fastened. Then, with both feet, 
he stood upon the line, close to the little stake. 

The tough strip of sealskin straightened with 


}a jerk, and lay taut as a bowstring; but the 


| known, this squat, silent thing that made him | 


feel more alone than he had ever felt when 
hunting by himself far out on the floe. 

Fear swelled in his heart, and he urged his 
dogs forward till they ran as one team with 
Metek’s. ‘‘Come back!’’ he shouted through 
the roar of wind and ice. 

Metek turned his head. The rim of his hood 
was feathered thick with frost, and his eyes 
|Shone like crumbs of new ice. Silently he 
| stretched a mittened hand toward the north. 

From the lofty cliffs inland a sudden great 
sound greeted them. It rolled, majestic, over 
their heads, and died gradually away far to the 
| eastward. 

‘““?Tis the anuk thing!’’ shouted Metek. 
| ‘*He is calling to his children. Onward!’’ 
| QOotimiah had heard of the colossal genius of 





| and beetling cliffs. 


|his acquaintance. 


He had no desire to make 


“Die if you wish!’’ 





j}mock, Ootimiah thought it 
was the last half of the game. 
Surely Metek would cry off 
in the morning. Then he, Ootimiah, would 


chant with new zest. 

He did not feel like laughing now. ‘There 
was a sense of something in the air that cowed 
him. It seemed to him, although he could not 
see them, that black storm-clouds were stealing 
in from the sea and massing overhead; that 
the sky was setting its scenery for one of its 
sudden dramas. 

That night the great skin that holds back the 
north winds burst, and it blew as if it meant 
to strip the world of its atmosphere. The bitter 
eddies and back-drafts caught at the sledges till 
they jerked frantically at their lance anchors, 
and the reindeer robes broke loose many times 
from under the boys’ bodies. 

While the wild air tore above them, under- 
neath the sea surged in its deep bed, thrusting 
upward against the floe with mighty shoulders. 
Swift shivers ran through the ice. It groaned 
and boomed with the tumult of a battle-field. 
Now, with a noise of thunder, wide chasms 
opened and the white water gushed out, seeth- 
ing. Now, with a slow, grinding roar, a 
| pressure ridge would lift its long rampart across 
the ice. But dominating all other storm sounds 
| was the cannonade of the bergs as they hurled 





DRAWN BY FRANKLIN T. WOOD. 


HE FOUND HIMSELF BETWEEN THE TWO. 
called, shrilly, to }Metek. 


| beast thing that bewitches men. ’’ 

| He swung his dogs about, and they came 
| willingly. As they straightened out on the 
| homeward road, he cast a last look at the squat, 
purposeful back in the foxskin jumper. Then 
the darkness blotted it out. 

The anuk thing did not speak again, but 
Metek knew that he was there, watching him 
with friendly eyes. He was sure the creature 
was beneficent when presently the confusing 
snow ceased to fall. In the darkness he could 
feel now the clear arch of the frozen sky, a 
vast bubble of black steel under which the 
noises of the laboring ice ran, clanging. 

The hunters never left the igloos when the 
floe was squeezing, but Metek was not afraid. 
He had only one thought—to redeem himself 

jand bring back meat to his starving people. 

On he drove, his gaze fixed on the pale out- 
lines of a vast berg, which seemed to stretch 
an impregnable barrier across his path. As he 
drew nearer he heard the sinister chant of 
the wind moaning through its sharp notches. 
And all at once his ear caught a gruff, explosive, 
puffing sound, 


Rising to his knees, he looked forward. A 


it was piercing cold; but the air was still. | their thousand-ton blocks crashing upon the | long, dark discoloration lay at the foot of the 


The granulated surface of the floe afforded the 
dogs a firm foothold. 

Ootimiah tried to entice Metek into a race; 
but when the latter refused to force his team, 


floe. 

Poor Ootimiah prayed to the things that 
haunt their ravines that they would spare him. 
| His belief in the efficiency of his prayers was 


It was fresh black ice making over a 
With a shout he let 


berg. 

recent break in the floe. 

out his long whip-lash. 
Metek drove as near as he dared, and tethered 


Metek watched it with 
The moment he saw 


ingenious anchor held. 
a keen and anxious eye. 


| the strain relax, he plucked up the stake and 
| carried it to a new spot some yards away. 


| the walrus tribe that lives on the tops of bare | 


he | 





He was none too quick. ‘Two furious cows 
rose just beneath the stand he had left, shat- 
tering the ice to bits. To their bellows of wrath 
Metek responded with a mocking shout; but for 
the bull he reserved a sharper welcome. 

Lance in hand, he met the anuk as it rose 
in a smother of effervescing water, and as it 
strove to charge at him through the ice, break- 
ing off great tables with its tusks, he darted 
swiftly about in front of the beast. With every 
forward leap he thrust the keen, fleam-shaped 
blade deep into the unwieldy body, until the 
water turned red. 

Spent and badly wounded, the walrus sank 
at last, and Metek sprang again to his stake. 

Five times he shifted his ground, and five 
times the belligerent cows broke through the 
ice almost under his feet. But 
luck was with him. Wet with 
salt spray and blood, he re- 
joiced in the fight. 

“*Am-na-yah! Am-na- 
yah!?’ he shouted. ‘*Meat 
for the mother and the babe 
within the hood! Meat for 
the strong hunter! Meat from 
the hand of Metek nahme!’’ 

The ice split upward and 
almost let him fall on the fat, 
wrinkled nape of one of the 
By a miracle of agility 
he lanced her deep behind the 
shoulder, and got away. 
Almost simultaneously the bull 
rose, and he found himself 
between the two, the water 
gushing up about his ankles. 

Metek struck the bull across 
the face, blinding him for the 
moment, and ran over the strip 
of bending ice toward a lighter, 
firmer patch. On this he 
stopped with an agile turn. 

The cow seemed hit in some 
vital part, for she spun in an 
aimless circle on her broad 
belly; but the bull was still 
full of fight. 

As the vicious creature 
charged through the ice Metek 
struck, twice with a true aim. 
The anuk gave a last bellow, 
slipped back, and floated, a 
bloated brown island, among 
the rocking ice-cakes. 

Metek could hardly restrain 
himself from leaping upon it 


COWS. 





“*T am going back. |and eutting off a long-needed strip of blubber ; 
have his laugh again, and resume his insulting | There is nothing here but ice-devils and that | but it was not his own mouth he had come to 


fill. While there was a chance to secure more 
meat he must think neither of hunger nor of 
weariness. 

Almost exhausted, he staggered back to the 
cow, and delivered a final lance-thrust that 
despatched her. Then with his knife he made 
incisions in the two-inch-thick skin of his 
prizes and tethered them to stakes by means of 
a pair of wssuk lines. 

After that three dogs and a tired but happy 
Eskimo had a glorious feast. So royally did 
they stuff themselves that for two hours not 
one of the four could move a foot. Like noble 
Romans, they reclined rotundly upon their table 
and sent up sighs of repletion and thanksgiving, 
while the anuk thing brooded benignly over 
them from his stronghold. 

Packed at last between the hot chunks of 


walrus fat, Metek swung his whip over the 


dogs, and his homeward run began. 

Well paid he felt for his pains. He saw the 
hungry mouths of his people once more Jux- 
uriously besmeared with grease. And the 
boasting Ootimiah! Where was he? Twenty- 
five hundred pounds of rich walrus flesh against 
two stringy little seals! Who could cry nahme 
now ? 

‘*Ho!’’ sang Metek. ‘‘The hunter returns. 
Hunger flies before him. The anuk lies behind 
his sledge. Red meat and white fat. Ho! 


Who will eat? Metek, the provider, returns!’’ 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 
joe has a record which entitles it to the 
respect of the nations. In ten years the 
number of fishing - vessels has increased from 
seventy to three hundred, and in twenty years 
the consumption of alcohol is only one-half 
what it was. pda 
rye Osler divides people into two classes, 
the bolters and the chewers—not referring 
to doors or tobacco, but to the prevailing 
methods of eating. He appeals to the dentists 
of the world to help make the chewers the 
majority party. Pan 
7 Sawyer’s cave near Hannibal, Missouri, 
is for sale, and a friend of Mark Twain is 
trying to buy it. What boy living in any 
part of the country would not give a million 
dollars, if he had so much, for the privilege 
of spending one summer in the neighborhood of 
that cave, and of playing in it when the spirit 
moved him that way? 
Bree that ‘‘sounded the charge of the Light 
Brigade at Balaklava’’ are as common in 
England as the original cherry-trees that George 
Washington did not cut down are in America. 
Now Lord Tredegar, who was one of the six 
hundred, says the charge was not sounded ; that 
the troopers were among the guns before any 


one thought of a bugle order. 
Ww* men sit in the learner’s seat all their 
lives, and no one is too old or too well- 
informed to go to school. In a Pennsylvania 
Sunday-school is a class of six men and women 
whose ages run from seventy-five to eighty-four. 
The teacher is a mere infant, sixty-five years 
old. His pupils are obedient to their teacher 
and he is modestly respectful to his elders. 


talian laborers in this: country have coined a 

word which may take the place for variety’s 
sake of the much overworked word ‘‘graft.’’ 
Many of these laborers are under hire to a 
padrone, or ‘‘boss,’’ who exacts from them many 
kinds of tribute. Their word for all ‘‘boss 
money’’ is a cofMpound of English with an 
Italian termination, ‘‘bossatura.’’ This word 
might relieve the strain on the vocabulary of 
newspaper writers and politicians. 


ne might suppose that in Switzerland the 
milk of human kindness would be turned 
into ice-cream by the glacial snows of the Alps. 
Not so. The Swiss people have lately been 
collecting and caring for the sparrows that fell 
to the ground, paralyzed by the cold of a sudden 
fall in temperature as they were crossing the 
mountains into Italy. When the birds had 
recovered from their chill they were put on 
board trains and sent farther south, where they 
were liberated to continue their flight. 
oting-machines, on the principle of the cash 
register, have worked well where they have 


been tried. ‘The result is ready as soon as the 
voting ceases. None of the troubles of a recount 


can arise. Considering the rapidity with which 
the Australian ballot came into use, it would 
not be surprising, after the complications in 
New York City, if voting by machine now 
made some headway. Like many other things 
in the world, it is simple enough to those who 
get used to it. Buffalo, which has voted by 
machine for several years, seems wholly satisfied 
with the experiment. 


ardly any subject of human interest has 

failed of official recognition by the British 
government. ‘Therefore it was not strange that 
Queen Victoria should make a knight of George 
Williams, founder of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, on the fiftieth anniversary of that 
organization in 1894. Sir George Williams, as 
he then became, died last month, full of years 
and of honors, leaving behind him a memory of 
which his fellow men may well be proud. He 
was a farmer’s boy, who carried with him to 
London the homely standards of honor and 
honesty which are the heritage of the boy on 
the farm when his father can bless him with 
few of the material things. When he was 
twenty-two years old he induced some of his 
fellow employés in the London dry-goods house 
where he worked to. hold prayer-meetings, and 
the next year twelve young men formed the first 
Young Men’s Christian Association in the 
world. From this small beginning has grown 
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the large and influential organization which is 
doing a beneficent work wherever civilized men 
are found. 


he free list has lately been suspended, and 


only those connected with the business are | 
now allowed to enter this country without | 


paying admission. ‘The law provides that aliens 
shall pay a fee of two dollars before they are 
allowed to land, but it has not been rigidly 
enforced. A German professor, who had to 
pay the fee for the privilege of passing through 
this great American museum of art, industry 
and enterprise on his way home from China, 
was indignant to learn that we do not conduct 


a free show, whereas the American-born son of | 


a British subject, who visited his native land a 
few weeks ago, paid the admission fee without 
protest. He thought it was worth two dollars 
to get a sight of America. 


® © 


GOD’S MERCY UNLIMITED. 


Kind hearts are here; yet would the tenderest one 
Have limits to its mercy; God has none. 
Adelaide A. Proctor. 


® © 


THE KEEP COMMISSION. 


or several months five young men, each 
F selected by President Roosevelt from one 

of the executive departments, have been 
investigating government methods of transacting 
business. They are commonly known as the 
Keep commission, as the chairman is Mr. 
Charles H. Keep, an assistant secretary of the 
‘Treasury. 

A few years ago Congress made an investi- 
gation of the government system of keeping 
accounts. Representative Dockery, afterward 
Governor of Missouri, was chairman of the 
committee, and a bill embodying his recom- 
mendations was passed in 1894. The Post-Office 
Department has been frequently investigated, 
but it is a long time since there has been a 
general inquiry like that which is now making. 


The reason for periodical investigation of | 


this sort is to be found in certain characteristics 
of the government as an employer and manager, 


in distinction from persons in private life. | 


With them the question, Does it pay? is rarely 
absent. 
fail to bring reasonable return ; he will not keep 
the high-priced laborer doing work which chore 
boys could as well perform, for the waste comes 
out of his own pocket. 

In the government many of these elements 


are unavoidably lacking. Chiefs of bureaus or | 


departments do not themselves bear the loss 
which incompetent help entails, or suffer finan- 
cially from the employment of expensive workers 
assigned to tasks which could be as well done 
by cheap labor. Generosity, sympathy and 
political influence all operate to discourage 
economical methods. 


Some of the recommendations of the Keep | 
commission will be enforced by presidential | 


order ; other of its proposals need legislation, 
and that comes slowly, especially where estab- 
lished customs are involved. 

It is no disrespect to our government, or to 
any party that may be in control of it, to say 
that it is not constituted so as to carry on affairs 
with the economy and efficiency that are seen 
in every-day life. 

& © 


THE PEOPLE GOVERN. 


henever in state or city the power falls 
W into the hands of corrupt or reckless 
men, pessimism cries out that popular 
government is a failure. That is an error 
similar to that of the man who, seeing a chip 
borne up-stream by an eddy near the bank of a 


swift - flowing river, should declare that the | 
current was not strong enough to carry down a | 


piece of floating wood. 


There are occasional failures, it is true. They | 
are inevitable so long as human nature is not | 


perfect. When an abuse becomes flagrant the 
people rise in their might and remedy it. There 
is something awe-inspiring in the terrific force 
of a verdict of popular condemnation at the 
polls. Even when the offenders are not con- 
demned absolutely the warning of a greatly 
reduced majority has a salutary effect on the 
guilty. 

The triumphant election of Mr. Jerome as 
district .attorney in New York City and the 
defeat of the political ring in Philadelphia prove 
that when there is an opportunity to better their 
government the people can be trusted to make 
the most of it., 

This is not a new condition. The people 
have always known what they wanted. The 
large vote polled by the Municipal Ownership 
party in New York indicates not only dissatis- 
faction with the political methods of the old 
parties, but an affirmative demand for the 
extension of governmental control over public 
utilities; just as the vote of the Republican 
party, in its early days, came from the people 
who were dissatisfied with the conservatism of 
the old parties. 

In all this shifting of control from one party 
to another, it is important to remember that the 
execution of the will of the majority, whatever 
it may be, is of greater consequence to free gov- 
ernment than the success of any particular 
policy. It is the business of a_ righteous 


The farmer refuses to raise crops that | 


majority, therefore, to see to it that it is not 
counted out, and the duty of a righteous minority 
to convert people to its way of thinking till it 
| has a majority. 

® © 

THE WHOLE OF LIFE. 


Yea, that is Life; make this forenoon sublime, 

This afternoon a psalm, this night a prayer, 

And Time is conquered, and thy crown is won. 
Edward Rowland Sill. 


‘THE TERRIBLE CHOICE.” 
Myer up your mind always upsets you 


“ 
terribly, doesn’t it?’’ asked the hero 
of a recent novel of its foolish, be- 

witching, irresponsible, incalculable heroine. 

She is a type of a large class of women, and 
very dangerous they are in the conditions of 
modern life. ‘They have existed from all time, 
these mutable creatures. Vergil put the whole 
| sex into their class in his famous characteriza- 
tion, ‘‘An ever-varying and changeable thing 
}is woman.’’? But formerly, when a woman’s 
| occupations, interests and influence were largely 
| determined by her father, lover or husband, she 
could not pull her own destiny and that of 
| others down about her ears by her indecision. 
| To-day a girl is not out of her teens before 
| she is called upon to decide momentous questions. 
| Shall she go to collegé? Shall she become a 
| Wage-earner, or shall she content herself with 
| the limitations of her home? Shall she marry ? 
| Shall she give her deepest interest to club or 
church or home? 

In short, the whole duty of women resembles 
| the work of the Yankee farmer, who was sorting 
his year’s crop of potatoes into three different 
| piles—the best, the fair, and the poor. A 
neighbor walking by called out, ‘‘Hard work, 
Mr. Johnson?’’ ‘‘No,’”’ replied the old man, 
hesitatingly, ‘‘ ’Tain’t exactly hard work, but 
it’s an awful strain on the jedgment!’’ 

So with the demands made to-day on a woman. 
Wherever she turns she meets the necessity for 
making up her mind—quickly, rightly, effect- 
ively. Unhappy she who finds herself upset 
by the task. For Robert Browning seems to 
| have read the lot of the modern woman even 
more clearly than that of the man, when he 
wrote, ‘‘Life’s business being just the terrible 
choice. ’’ 





® & 


THE CHOICE OF SEATS. 


o the onlooker in the gallery the most 
T interesting procedure in connection with 
the organization of the national House of 

| Representatives is the drawing for seats. Any 
| ex-Speaker among the members is usually al- 
| lowed a choice before the drawing begins. Mr. 
Keifer of Ohio, who returns after a long 
|absence, is the only man to avail himself of 
the privilege this time. A like privilege is 
also accorded, as a rule, to the floor leader of 
each party, that he may be well situated to com- 
| mand his forces. All others take their chance. 


| All the seats having been vacated and the 
members crowded together in the open space in 
| the rear of the hall, a blindfolded clerk at the 
| desk draws a number from a receptacle contain- 
|ing as many numbers as there are members to 
| choose. The member against whose name it 
| stands in the alphabetical list goes forward and 
| selects a seat. A page inserts the member’s 
card in the slip made for that purpose. This 
holds the seat, although the member himself 
usually occupies it during the drawing, so that 
others can tell, as their turns come, what places 
remain. 

The Republicans occupy the side at the 
Speaker’s left, the center aisle separating the 
parties. The Democrats do not fill half the cham- 
ber, and so the overflow of Republicans takes 
the extreme right of the House, known as the 
**Cherokee strip. ’’ 

No small share of a member’s effectiveness in 
debate depends upon a good location. 





* & 
THE PERSECUTED RACE. 


hat a strange and terrible thing it is 

that for nearly two thousand years the 

bitterest hatred and the fiercest per- 
secution have concentrated upon that race 
through which the world received its great 
message of peace and good-will! 

The history of civilization is. full of dark 
pages, but the blackest of all are those which 
touch the subject of religion. Pagans have 
fought Christians and Christians’ have put 
pagans to the sword. The hand of the Catholic 
has been turned against the Protestant and the 
hand of the Protestant against the Catholic; 
and even the smaller sects have fought each 
other when they could not unite to fight a 
common foe. But the Jews have been persecuted 
|or denied civil rights in almost every country 
|in Christendom, and have found enemies in 
|every Christian sect. Even in this twentieth 
century they suffer moral if not physical per- 
secution in ‘‘enlightened’’ Germany and France. 

The recent terrible outbreak against the Jews 
in Odessa and other parts of Russia was doubt- 
less due in part to the ignorance and bigotry of 
the Russian peasants, and in part to misrepre- 
sentations by men in power, to whom every 
such diversion is a screen for their own evil 
deeds. J 

In contrast to the outrages in Russia, how 
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brightly shines the conduct of the Jews through- 
out the world, who have rallied so promptly to 
the succor of their helpless brethren! Every 
day has brought its reports of added thousands 
pouring in to the relief fund, much of the money 
coming from the poorest of the Jews in English 
and American cities. Nor have the Christians 
withheld the helping hand. 

Here, at least, is a sign of that larger brother- 
hood of man which in time must override the 
barriers of race and creed. 


® 


OUR UNBEAUTIFUL CITIES. 


any American cities are built upon sites 
M of which the natural beauty is unsur- 
Many have fine parks and 
boulevards and handsome streets of fine houses. 
Some have excellent public buildings and mag- 
nificent bridges. Yet, as architectural construc- 
tions, no American city is beautiful as are Paris 
and some other European cities. ° 
One reason is that the ancient cities have had 
time to put on the beauty of age; but their 
modern portions, constructed often at less expense 
than too many American builders lavish on costly 
monstrosities, have tone, harmony, good taste 
unequaled in this country. The reason is that 
in European cities there is authoritative super- 
vision over every building. Architects are 
required, as they are not required in this 
country, to build with reference to the architec- 
tural and natural surroundings. The American 
unit of design is the building. The European 
unit is the street, the district, the whole city. 
There is a change for the better. Washington, 
which owes what architectural order it has toa 
Frenchman, will have a consistent plan to which 
future buildings are to conform, and the main 
street to the Capitol will not always be lined 
with squalor to the very foot of that mighty 
building. The Mayor of Portland has recently 
issued a pamphlet on the beautifying of his 
native city. A more dignified approach is being 
planned to the beautiful Brooklyn Bridge, the 
great piers of which now rise out of rubbish 
heaps. 
The American city of the future will bea 
work of art, not a chaos. 
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barrel was picked up off the coast of Iceland 
last summer after floating with the currents 
from Port Barrow, Alaska, round the northern 
end of North America. It was put on an ice-floe 
in September, 1899, for the purpose of discovering 
the direction of the polar currents. Nansen 
thought that a ship might be carried across the 
pole by these currents, but they did not take him 
and the Fram quite far enough north for that. 
Other explorers believe that another experfment 
of this kind might be more nearly successful. But 
before it can be successfully accomplished it will 
be necessary to construct a ship which will be 
strong enough to resist the immense pressure of 
the ice-pack. The Fram came out all right, and 
Commander Peary hopes that his Roosevelt will 
withstand the greatest pressure that can be 
brought to bear on it. Given the ship and pro- 
visions and fuel enough, there is no reason why a 
company of men might not float about in the 
arctic currents till they chanced upon the pole 
itself. Soi ; 
a of the prisoner was the aim of those 
who first advocatec the indeterminate sen- 
tence. The plan has been supposed to be satis- 
factory, but the recent National Prison Congress 
pointed out some flaws. The chief trouble comes 
from the fact that some states which have adopted 
the indeterminate sentence have complicated it 
with a maximum and a minimum term, so that it 
is indeterminate only within fixed limits. The 
effect of this is that many prisoners, knowing 
they can be held only the maximum time, obey 
the rules well enough to secure the rebate, but 
upon their release revert to lives of crime. The 
recommendations of the congress were: Well- 
guarded laws permitting the suspension of sen- 
tences before imprisonment in cases of minor 
offenses ; provisions for indeterminate sentences 
in the penal system of every state; and the crea- 
tion of non-partizan boards to handle the cases of 
paroled prisoners. aueb 
H™ many kinds of people are not allowed to 
vote at state elections? Women in all states 
except Colorado, Idaho, Utah and Wyoming; 
idiots and criminals in most states; paupers in 
many states; Chinese in Oregon, Nevada and 
California; Indians in Mississippi, Montana and 
Nevada; Indians not taxed in Maine and Wash- 
ington, and in Minnesota when they lack the 
“customs of civilization.” Mississippi and Idaho 
exclude bigamists; Florida and Michigan bar 
duelists, and several states disqualify United 
States soldiers and sailors. Wisconsin excludes 
those who bet on elections, and this clause ought 
to include the silly forms of betting which entail 
riding in wheelbarrows and letting the hair grow. 
—— comes from Havana that three or four 
cases of yellow fever that appeared in that 
city last month were supposed to be caused by 
mosquitoes carried from New Orleans in a box 
of electrical apparatus consigned to a Havana 
theater. The first person to be attacked by 
the disease was an opera-singer employed in the 
theater, and the next was an electrician working 
there. The other cases arose in the vicinity of 
the playhouse. Whether the New Orleans mos- 
quitoes are responsible or not, there is strong 
circumstantial evidence against them. 


hen ground was broken at Deposit, New 





York, on November 7, 1835, for the con- 
| struetion of the Erie Railroad,—the seventieth 
anniversary of the event was recently celebrated 























by the dedication of a monument on the spot,— | 


there were only ten hundred and ninety-eight 
miles of railway in the whole country, and that 
had been laid within five years. The president of 
the company then predicted in his address that 
within a few years the amount of freight carried 
by the road from New York to Lake Erie would 
amount to two hundred thousand tons annually. 
Last year the Erie carried nearly thirty million 
tons of freight. When the road was opened in 
1851, sixteen years after ground was broken, a 
special train carried Millard Fillmore, President 
of the United States, and Daniel Webster, Secre- 
tary of State, and other notable citizens across 
the state from the Hudson River to Dunkirk on 
Lake Erie. To-day there are more than two hun- 
dred and ten thousand miles of railway in this 
country, on which more than a billion and a 
quarter tons of freight are carried every year. 
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HAT OR NO HAT? 


he head-covering of women has been, so to 
speak, a bone of contention of late years. 
First, a violent controversy was waged about the 
hat in places of amusement. Partizans on each 
side were vigorous in their denunciation of the 
views of their opponents. 
being requested by an usher to remove her hat, 
left the theater never to return. 
Even now, when the custom of taking off the 
obstructive hat seems fairly well established in 
our country, the matter is still unadjusted in 


Europe, and recently in Switzerland, during a | 
performance of “William Tell,” a woman declined | 


to remove her hat, and attacked with her parasol 
an attendant who tried to take it off for her. 
a result, a general fracas ensued, and the police 
had to be called in to clear the house. 

Meantime, while one set of forces is at work 
taking off women’s hats, another set is trying to 
keep them on. “Shall women wear hats 


parts of the world. 
larize his summer services by advertising, ‘‘Cool 
church! No hats!” 


On the other hand, an English rector closes his | 


church except during the hours of service, because 
sightseeing women insist upon entering it in holi- 
day hatlessness. Saint Paul becomes the center 
of the conflict, with his declaration in favor of 
women’s heads being covered in the churches, and 
arguments as to his authority in matters of modern 
conduct are both numerous and heated. 

The whole matter would be ludicrous if it were 
not for the waste of energy it entails. While men 
and women bicker over hats, the world waits their 
service in the relief of suffering and the remedy 
for sin. 

The simplest principle of unselfishness and of 
reverence furnishes the solution of the whole 
difficulty. When a woman’s hat obstructs the 
view which others desire to see, it is an offense 
against taste and morals, and marks her as a vain 
and selfish person. 

In church, on the other hand, when the object 
is reverent worship, and not the enjoyment of a 
spectacle, the covered head has been for centuries 
the mark of respectful reverence for women. To 
many folk the woman with bare head seems as 
clearly out of place in church as the man wearing 
a hat. 

Since the hatless woman is sure to give offense 
to some one in chureh, she shows herself more 
anxious for her own freedom or convenience than 
for the peace of mind of others. Even with no 
principle involved, she seeks her own way. In- 
stead of declaiming against the apparent incon- 
sistency of a rule which prescribes the uncovered 
head for her in one place and the covered head in 
another, she may concede the whole matter to be 
adjusted by conservative opinion. 

By even such a trifle as “hat, or no hat,’ the 
modern woman may prove herself superior to 
petty controversy. In ancient days women were 
the cause of wars. To-day they are striving to 
make good their claim to be lovers of concord and 
makers of peace. 
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BROWN -BREAD PHILOSOPHY. 


‘rhe question is,” Dorinda said, ‘whether you 
can find a place at five dollars a week.” 


A certain Boston lady, | 


As | 


in | 
church?” is now a burning question in various | 
One clergyman tries to popu- | 


<-> 
VRIES 

(2) "oe 

(SILO) 





Dorinda looked across the plate of brown fray 
ments to her cousin. 
“Phyllis,” she cried, “it’s a parable—it’s our 


vacation! It looked dreadfully mean and—and— 
crumby, you know, when I found how little I 


in life?” 

“Behold the philosopher!” mocked Phyllis; but 
her eyes said that she understood. 

The two weeks passed, and the girls went back. 
There were hard things for both in the winter 
| that followed—it was a “hard times” year all over 
| thecountry. But more than once after some care- 
| fully contrived economy the two would look at 
| each other with laughing eyes. 
| “It looks like it’s been et,’” Phyllis would | 
chant. 

“ «But it ain’t,’” Dorinda would conclude, tri- 
| umphantly. 
| & 
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“HANS BRINKER.” 


he fact that many a popular work has passed 
through more than one publishing house before 
| finding one courageous enough to issue it is one 
| of the commonplaces of the history of literature. 
| Among the classics of juvenile literature no story 


; has a more cherished place than ‘‘Hans Brinker,” 
| written by Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge, whose recent 
death has deprived the young people of many 
countries of a sympathetic friend. The Book 
Buyer gives a little account of the growth of 
the “Silver Skates.” 

In the early days of her authorship Mrs. Dodge 
| received a request for a short story from the 
| editor of the Independent. Holland, with its 

quaint customs and picturesque background, had 
| always fascinated the writer, and she chose that | 
coun for the scene of her tale. 

Skating was the favorite pastime of her two 
boys, who liked nothing better than the skating 
stories told by their mother before the open fire. 
These two factors decided the motive of the tale. | 

But “Hans Brinker’ rapidly outgrew the limits | 
of the Independent. The publication in a weekly | 
journal was out of the question. So Mrs. —~) 
| Offered the om | to a publisher, who refused it. 
| Again she tried. This time the manuscript was 
| returned with the verdict that no Holland story 
could be popular. Finally the first publisher very 
reluctantly consented to take the book, and he 
put it upon the market with great misgivings. 

To the publisher’s surprise, the book instantly 
won its popularity, which has in forty years shown 
no sign of diminishing. The ay A sales amount 
to over three thousand copies in this country. In 
Great Britain more copies are sold than of any 
other juvenile book. 

It has been translated into Dutch, German, 
French, Italian and Russian, and like its hero, has 
| won the race. The French Academy prrasnnes 
| its author with a prize, but its greatest triumph 
is the place it holds in the hearts of the young 
people. 
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SELECTING VOLUNTEERS. 
henever the United States has been at war | 
with any other country it has always been 
a matter for serious complaint on the other side | 





| that the Americans take accurate aim before | 


| “being appointed generalissimo of all the Ameri- 
| can forces raised and to be raised, made a demand 





| the story is probably as true as the rest. 


“No, I can find a place—I can always find | 


places,” Phyllis corrected her. “The question is 
whether we shall be happy after we’ve found it.” 
“Happy!” Dorinda cried, with a long breath. 
“Haven’t I been saving my pennies for a whole 
year with the dream of seeing Mount Washington 
even at the end of a field-glass, Phyllis Holt?” 
“No coaching parties,” Phyllis reminded her, 
“no music, no menus, no souvenirs, no drives. 
People all about us having all these things—people 
going off on jolly parties. You and I in a poor 
little farmhouse with Mount Washington at the 
end of a field-glass. 
Dorinda? Remember your extravagant heart 
and answer solemnly.” 
““Won’t there be woods and brooks and birds 
and views and mountain air?” Dorinda demanded. 
“Oh, they'll be there,” Phyllis agreed. “If we 
can hold ourselves just to those and not let our 
thoughts go straying. Can we, Dorinda?” 


“IT know I’m horrid and extravagant and wish- | 


ful,” Dorinda admitted, humbly, “but I’m not 
quite so bad as that, truly, Phyllis. 
go with me.” 

So the girls went. 
modern conveniences, and the meals were indif- 
ferent, and gay, careless people, who did not have 
to “shut their thoughts” to things, passed every 
day. 
and found their reward. Woods and brooks and 
views sought with a single heart yielded them 
treasure a hundredfold. 

One morning their hostess brought in a plate of 
brown bread and set it before them. It had not 
sliced very well, that brown bread, and even Mrs. 
Baker—usually none too particular—felt called 
upon to offer apology. 

“It looks like it’s been et,” she said, as she set 
it before them, “but it ain’t.” 

The girls controlled themselves until they were 
alone, and then their mirth broke forth. Suddenly 





Are you big enough for it, | 


Do say you'll 


The little farmhouse had no | 


But the girls kept their pledge splendidly, | 


firing—with extremely fatal results. How excel- 
lent was the marksmanship of the volunteers on 
Bunker Hill is a matter of record. There is an 
interesting entry in the diary of John Harrower, 
an indentured schoolmaster of Virginia. 


“Colonel Washington, of this colony,” he wrote, 


of five hundred rifflemen from the fronteers of 
this colony. But those that insisted on going far 
exceeded the number wanted, when, in order to 
avoid giving offence, the Commanding Officer 
chuse his company by the following method. 

“He took a board of a foot square, and with 
chalk drew the shape of a moderate nose in the 
centre and nailed it up to a tree at one hundred 
and fifty yards distance and those who came 
nighest the mark with a single ball was to go. 
But by the first forty or fifty that fired the nose 
was all blown out of the board, and by the time 
his eo up the whole board had shared 
the same fate.” 
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NOT AMBITIOUS FOR FATHER. 


New Hampshire man who had at various times 
been a candidate for public office, says the 
Boston Herald, has a small son about six years of 
age. The Herald says six years, and that part of 


The lad, who had been meditatin pupon the uncer- 
tainties of kingly existence, asked his mother: 

“If the King of England should die, who would | 
be king?” 

“The Prince of Wales.” 

“If the Prince of Wales should die, who would 
be king?” 

His mother endeavored to explain, but the boy, | 
with a deep breath, said: 

“Well, anyway, I hope pa won’t try for it.” 
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AN OLD INDEPENDENT. 


he death of Senator David Wark, the oldest 

member of the Canadian parliament, recalls 
an anecdote which illustrates his remarkable inde- 
pendence. At the age of one hundred and one he 
was still holding the seat which had been his for 
almost half a century. 


During his last years his family had been 
| worried about his habit of travelling alone in mid- 
winter from his home in Fredericton, New Bruns- 
wick, to his post in Ottawa. They urged him to 
let his daughter accompany him. 

Senator Wark would have none of her. 

“A man of my age,” he said, “has all he can do 
taking care of himself, without having a woman to 
look after.”’ 
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NOT A BORN FORGER. 


he indorsement of checks is a very simple 
thing, but, as the following story will show, 
it, too, has its difficulties: 


A woman went into a bank where she had_sev- 
eral times presented checks drawn to Mrs. Lucy 
B. Smith. his time the check was made to the 
order of Mrs. M. J. Smith—M. J. were her hus- 
band’s initials. She explained this to the paying 
teller, and asked what she should do. 

“Oh, that is all right,” he said. “Just indorse it 
as it is written there.” She took the check, and 
after much hesitation, said, “I don’t think I can 
make an M like that.” 








could spend this year, but after all, hasn’t it tasted | , 
good? I wonder if lots of things aren’t that way } 


Brown’s Bronchial Troches cure Hoarseness 
and Sore Throat. Exceedingly effective; not injurious. 
Invaluable to elderly people and invalids. [Ade. 
ienicaniinn 

j MILLIONS OF WOMEN 
/ Use Cuticura Soap, the World’s Favorite 

Skin and Complexion 
Emollient. 

Millions of women use Cuticura Soap, assisted by 
Cuticura Ointment, the great skin cure and purest and 
sweetest of emollients, for preserving, purifying and 
beautifying the skin, for cleansing the scalp of crusts, | 
scales and dandruff, and the stopping of falling hair, 
for softening, whitening and soothing red, rough and 
sore hands, for baby rashes, itchings and chafings, and 
many sanative, antiseptic purposes, as well as for all 
the purposes of the toilet, bath and nursery. [Adv. 
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A Flying Machine at Last. | 
Scientific kite-flying within the | 
reach of all. A marvel of | 
simplicity. Any boy or girl | 
cau fly it. Tandems delight 
— \ both young and old. 

, = \ Special Introductory Size | 
| ~~ Sy mail, 10c., 3 for 25o. 
| \ Agents wanted everywhere. | 

=~ Fi Machine Co., | 
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—— se Arch 8t., ont, Ohio. 


PLAY THE LATEST music. 


The Whitney- Warner Pub. Co. FREE 
. 
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pageextractsfrom 
2-steps, marches, 
waltzes, intermez- 
zos, high-grade 
songs, ballads, 
coon songs, comic 
songs, etc. Sent 
free on request, | 
postage prepaid. 
The composer of 
“ Hiawatha” has 
written for us a 
new Indian inter- 
mezzo which is 
bound to become 


equally opular. 
le mamied 4 * Sil- 
verheels.”” One of 
the best compositions we have ever published. 
Original, inspiriting, a splendid two-step. + 
Popular music solves the Christmas problem 
of “ what to give.” Order six copies from this 
advertisement. We will mail them, neat? 
wrapped, to any address, with your compli- 
ments. A pleasing holiday remembrance. 


25 cts. per copy. 6 for $1.00. 
*‘Chicken Chowder,’ || NEW WALTZES: ‘‘ M 
march two-step—easy to || Lady Grace,” “ Wed- 








play, very popular. ding of the Winds,” 
, ||“ Adlyn,” | “ My Lady 
“i || Laughter.” “In the 


Bright Eyes, Good-bye,”’ || 

march song. One of the || Shade of the Old Apple 
biggest song hits of the || Tree,” “ Gertana.” 
century, by composer of || popyLAR TWO-STEPS : 
* Navajo. i“ Ha py Heine,” The 
“Golden Sunset” Waltzes || Gigsler,”*’ Moonlight,” 
—new ne . beautiful | — Trouba- 
composition by John T. || : P 
Hall, the Waltz King. | Dae | SONGS : “My aay 
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Kentuck 
“Ch tra 
two-step. a | 
music novelty b of the Bungaloo,” “In 
poser of “ Moonlight.” |! Dear Old Georgia.” 
The above compositions can be had in Whitney- 
Warner Music Rolls, which fit all Automatic 
Piano players. Catalogue free. | 


THE WHITNEY-WARNER PUBLISHING CO., 
\S J.H.Remick &Co.,Props.,GrandCircusPark,Detroit,Mich. ¢) | 
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-— Dress Better —— 


Made-to-Order 


Suits 
Only $7.50 up. 


I want to show you what a difference it 
will make to have your new suit made strictly 
to order by expert men tailors. I want to 
prove to you that our Made-to-Order Suits 
are not only more stylish, better fitting and 
more serviceable than anything else you 





can buy, but are 
also the most eco- 
nomical, Todothis, 
I will actually cut, 
trim and tailor to 
your individual 
measurements, and 
strictly according to 
yourorder,any Suit, 
Skirt, Coator Rain- 
coat you mayselect. 


FREE 


Hundreds of New 
Samples and Our 
Handsomely Illus- 
trated Style Book. 

You choose the ma- 
terial you wish from 
our immense stock of 





latest fabrics, and I will 
ship you the garments 
and give you five days 
to examine and try 
them on in your own 
home under a signed 
uarantee to fit you per- 
/ lectly, save you money, 
. satisfy you thoroughly, 
or refund your money 
in full. 








Suits, to order .. . 
Skirts, to order. . 
Coats, to order °° 5.00 to 
Raincoats, to order... 9%.75 to 
Nothing Ready Made. 

In addition to all of this, I will give you free of 
charge my personal advice and suggestions regarding 
the latest city styles and newest materials that will be 
the most becoming to you, providing you will fill out and 
mail to me an application like form below right now. 

Mrs. Owen T. Moses, Manager Ladies’ Tailoring Dept. 
Owen T. Moses & Co., 262 Moses Bidg., Chicago. 
References: By permission, to the Milwaukee Avenue 

State Bank, Capital Stock $250,000.00. 
Form of Application 
Mrs. Owen T. Moses, 262 Moses Bidg., Chicago. 

Dear Madam. Please send me free of all charge, 
your advanced Fashion Sheets, Cloth Samples, and 
personal suggestions for my new Fall ‘ 
to cost about $ My complexion is ° 
my eyes are my height is henepe 
I prefer kind of goods. 
Name 


Address... 


« 87.50 to 835.00 
° 3.50 to 10.0 


color in 








This does not in any way obligate ‘me to give you an order, 





























THE LARAMIE TRAIL 
o ; —— 








By loseph Mills Hanson 


| ee the crests of the naked hills, 
Smooth-swept by the winds of God, 
It cleaves its way like a shaft of gray, 
Close bound by the prairie sod. 
It stretches flat from the sluggish Platte 
To the lands of forest shade ; 
The clean trail, the lean trail, 
The trail the troopers made. 


It draws aside with a wary curve 
From the lurking, dark ravine, 
It launches fair as a lance in air 
O’er the raw-ribbed ridge between ; 
With never a wait it plunges straight 
Through river or reed-grown brook ; 
The deep trail, the steep trail, 
The trail the squadrons took. 


They carved it well, those men of old, 
Stern lords of border war, 

They wrought it out with their sabers stout 
And marked it with their gore. 

They made it stand as an iron band 
Along the wild frontier ; 

The strong trail, the long trail, 
The trail of force and fear. 

For the stirring note of the bugle’s throat 
Ye may bark to-day in vain, 

For the track is scarred by the gang-plow’s shard 
And gulfed in the growing grain. 

But wait to-night for the moonrise white ; 
Perchance ye may see them tread 

The lost trail, the ghost trail, 
The trail of the gallant dead. 


’Twixt cloud and cloud o’er the pallid moon 
From the nether dark they glide, 

And the grasses sigh as they rustle by, 
Their phantom steeds astride, 

By four and four as they rode of yore, 
And well they know the way ; 

The dim trail, the grim trail, 
The trail of toil and fray. 


With tattered guidons spectral thin 
Above their swaying ranks, 

With carbines slung and sabers swung 
And the gray dust on their flanks, 

They march again as they marched it then 
When the red men dogged their track, 

The gloom trail, the doom trail, 
The trail they came not back. 


They pass, like a flutter of drifting fog, 
As the hostile tribes have passed, 

And the wild-wing’d birds and the bison herds 
And the unfenced prairies vast, 

And those who gain by their strife and pain 
Forget, in the land they won, 

The red trail, the dead trail, 
The trail of duty done. 


But to him who loves heroic deeds 
The far-flung path still bides, 

The bullet sings and the war-whoop rings 
And the stalwart trooper rides. 

For they were the sort from Snelling fort 
Who travelled fearlessly 

The bold trail, the old trail, 
The trail to Laramie. 
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WHITTIER’S CONVERSION. 


party of young people, 
visiting the historic 
places in New Eng- 
land, spent a day in ‘*Whit- 
tier Land,” as the section 
of Essex County has come 
to be called where Whittier 
lived and wrote. 

At the old home in Ames- 
bury Mr. Pickard, Mr. Whit- 
tier’s nephew by marriage, 
who lives in the old house, 
received them graciously, 
and showed them many articles associated with 
the poet’s life and work. As the exhibition of 
these articles led to discussions of his life and 
character, one and another expressed surprise 
at some of the characteristics of Whittier which 
the visit disclosed. 

The poet was seen to be not merely genial 
but jolly; his playfulness appeared again and 
again in connection with the memories of his 
life and work. The zealous reformer and the 
benign old Quaker merged into a man genuinely 
mirthful, but terribly in earnest; a man of faith 
and reverence, but a man also of quaint little 
foibles of his own, and odd little ways of making 
quiet fun. Besides this, they were surprised 
to discover how large was the influence of Mr. 
Whittier in matters of current interest. Living 
his quiet life apart from the world, he was none 
the less an ardent and aggressive politician. 

**You are right,’’ said Mr: Pickard, ‘‘when 
you say that Whittier was a politician. He 
was one by nature, and he continued to be one 
all his life. He did not care greatly to discuss 
poetry ; he was always ready te discuss politics. 
He wrote letters to Presidents and Governors 
and Senators, approving or suggesting official 
acts. 

“‘It was not only his poem, ‘The Prisoner 
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WHITTIER 
WHEN A YOUNG MAN. 





THE YOUTH’S 
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COMPANION. 





for Debt,’ but his active influence upon men in 
political life which brought a repeal of the 
| laws for imprisonment for debt, and that by a 
|majority of one vote. And I could tell you 
| many facts which reveal his influence in politics, 
| both in the accomplishment of ends he deemed 
| desirable in Amesbury town meetings, and in 
|such larger matters as dissuading John C. 
Frémont from standing as a candidate of the 
Abolitionists against Lincoln in 1864. Whittier 
at one time intended to go to Congress, and had 
laid his plans with great political sagacity.’’ 

‘‘What deterred him?’’ was asked. 

‘‘When he was about twenty-five,’”’ replied 
Mr. Pickard, ‘‘Whittier experienced what can 
be called nothing less than a conversion. He 
had been a rather gay young Quaker, and was 
very ambitious. But he faced the question of 
the use to which he should devote his life, and 
in the love of God and of his fellow men he 
espoused an unpopular cause that meant the 
defeat of his political ambitions. Always a 
politician, he sacrificed his own hopes of po- 
litical preferment to his religious convictions. ’’ 

** And he did not lose his gaiety ?”’ 

‘*No, he recovered it. There had been run- 
ning through his writings a strain of pessimism. 
A new note of cheerfulness came with the 
change I mention. He had a hard battle to 
fight, and he fought it out bravely. And his 
| buoyancy and cheerfulness and confidence in 
| God increased with his loyalty to duty.’’ 
| ‘The young people went away with a new 
| light on the character of Whittier, and more 
| than ever admirers of his life and work. 
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“EAST IS EAST.” 


ifteen years the bachelor lawyer and Sam, 
F his Chinese servant, had lived together in 
that peace which passes the understanding 
| of all save those favored mortals who are their 
own servants. Sam was cook, valet, housemaid, 
| watchman, friend—and perfect in each relation. 
He never took a vacation; he seemed not to eat 
| or sleep. He was always near when needed; he 
| lisappeared when he should. He knew nothing, 
yet he knew everything. For weeks scarcely a 
word might pass between these two men, they 
| understood each other so well. 


But one morning, so the story runs in the San 
Francisco Examiner, as Sam poured his master’s 
coffee he said, quietly, without a shade of emotion 
in his — ace, “Next week I leave you.” 

| The lawyer smiled. 

“Next week I leave you,’”’ repeated the China- 

|man. “TI hire for you better man.” 

| The lawyer set down his cup of coffee. He 
looked at, the white-robed servant; he felt the 

| man was in earnest. 

| “So you are going to leave me. I don’t pay you 

}enough, eh? Doctor Sanders—he knows what a 

| treasure you are—has offered you more than a 

hundred a month. Well, I’ll make it a hundred 

and reg ~~ no more!” 

“Next week I leave you. 
the servant, impassively. 

“Oh, L see; you are going back for a wife. Very 
well, bring her here. There is work for two to 
keep this ore in order; the place is ae 
anyway. I'll see the collector of the port myself 
and arrange your passage poaees. 

“I go to China next week; I need no papers; I 
never come back,” said the man, with exasper- 
ating calmness and persistence. 

“You shall not go!” thundered the lawyer. 

“T go!” answered the Chinaman. 

It was the first time in their experience together 
that the servant had used such a tone toward his 
master. 

After an instant the lawyer said, quietly, “Sam, 
you must forgive me. I spoke quickly. T do not 
own you; but tell me what have Idone? Why do 
you leave me in thisway? You know I need you.” 

“T will not tell you w ay I go—you laugh.” 

“No, I shall not laugh.” 

“Very well; I go to China to die.” 

“Nonsense! youcan die here. Haven’t Lagreed 
to send your body back?” 

“T.die in four weeks, two days.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“My brother, he in prison. He twenty-six; I 
fifty. He have wife and baby. In China they take 
any man of same — instead to die. 0 to 
China, give my money to my brother—he live, I 
die.” 


} 





I go to China,” said 


” 


The next day a new Chinaman appeared as 
servant in the lawyer’s household. In a week 
this new servant knew everything, and nothing, 
just like Sam. 

Sam Cuppecanes without ayes pater. He 
went to China and was beheaded, four weeks 
two ove from the day he broke the news of his 
intent ‘0. 

His brother was set free. The lawyer’s house- 
hold goes along about as usual, save when the 
master calls for “Sam” when he should say 
“Charlie.” Then there comes a kind of clutch at 
his heart, but he says nothing. 
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SNARING JUNGLE - FOWL. 


he Behurs, a tribe of the Indian jungle, says 
the author of “Sport and Adventure in the 
Indian Jungle,” find life a very simple 
problem. “Why should we live in houses when 
we have the forest trees?” said one of them, in 
reply to a question. “They shelter us from sun 
and rain and give us food; what more do we 
want? In the rains we have roots of all kinds; 
in the dry weather we have wild fruit. No, we 
never want.” 


_ Their method of catching jungle-fowl is very 
ingenious. Several tame cocks form part of their 
stock in trade. The early morning is the tim 
chosen for the snaring. A tame cock is fastened 
by a string attached to its leg to a peg driven in 
the ground, in the part of the forest selected. 
Round this is described a complete circle, ten or 
twelve yards in diameter, the circumference being 
represented by a thin cord about a foot from the 
ground, and securely fastened to pegs driven in 
at intervals. From this cord are hung a number 
of nooses of monkey gut, so as to enclose the 
decoy k in the center with a circle of snares. 
The lur now conceals himself in some brush- 
wood near at hand. The tame cock begins to 
crow, and very soon an answering challenge is 
heard from some of the jungle-cocks. The decoy 
continues his note of defiance, and presently a 
sunaho-comk: is seen in the branches overhead, 
ready to do battle with this intruder on his own 
peculiar domains. Down he flies toward his 
opponent, who with ruffled feathers is ready to 
meet him, and just as they are about to begin 
battle the man appears on the scene. This at 





and | ! 





| onee frightens off the jungle-cock, which, instead 
of taking to flight, bends its head low and runs 
off, and meeting with the nooses, is almost certain 
to be caught by the neck or legs. 

The man quickly bags it, readjusts his snares. 
and goes back to his place of concealment, an 
the challenge and crowing go on again, till all the 
cocks in the neighborhood are secured. Four or 
five birds, sometimes, are secured in this way in 
the course of a morning. 






BY ISABEL MACKAY 


“<-r“he world is mine,” said the millionaire. 
“Come, show me the thing that I cannot buy, 
For the god of the world is a god of gold. 
I have gold, gold, gold—and a god am I!” 


“The world is mine,” cried the eager youth, 
“Though never a penny of wealth have I! 
All doors stand wide and all roads are free. 
I have youth, youth, youth—and you cannot 
buy!” 
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DANGEROUS BUSINESS. 


he small boy was telling the old man, says 
bi a writer in the Chicago News, about the 

“Little Lord Fauntleroy” of the school. 
He-was “just like a girl,” with curls down his 
back and a lace collar. “You should not laugh 
at him,” said the old man. “Maybe he feels just 
as bad about those curls as you do. I remember 
a little boy whose mother used to make him 
stand still while she combed his hair and twisted 
it round a little stick —all except the roll on 
top of his head that went right from here to 
there.” 


The old man put his hand up to his smooth pate. 

“You don’t notice much curl now, do you, 
Johnny?” 

“There isn’t any at all. It’s all bald and shiny.” 

“Soitis. Soitis. But at the time I speak of it 
wasn’t bald. I think I’d have been glad if it had 
been. That little boy cried because they wouldn’t 


What they cut off was yellow. What grew later 
po _ brown. What color is it now—on the 
sides?” 

“White,” said the boy, promt 

“Well, well! Anyway, don’t too hard on 
that little fellow with the curls. He may not like 
’em himself.” 

“But he does,” said the small boy, scornfully. 
“He plays with girls, too. His mother sends a 
maid to bring him home from school, an’ he 
snitehes. He snitched on me ’cause I threw his 
hat over the fence. He’s nearly ten, too.” | 

“That’s pretty old, isn’t it? But why did you 
throw his hat over the fence?” 

“*Cause it was brown leather. None of us 
fellers have hats like that. We wear cloth caps. 
It fellin a mud puddle, an’ Willis Harmer threw a 
rock on it, an’ then Dave Johnson jumped on it. 
He just laughed like a booby when he got his hat 
back all spoiled.” 

“Well, well, that was 
little Emerson wear home 

“Little who?” 

“Isn’t his name 
| Algernon or Reginald. 
“No, it ain’t. It’s Jerry—Jerry O’Connor.” 
“For the land’s sake!” exclaimed the old man. 
| “Johnny, don’t you crowd that boy too far. Some 
| of you imps are going to be surprised some day. 
} ey | O'Connor! Johnny, take my advice and let 


| that boy alone!” 
O which were battling for the freedom of 
Texas was John Ingram. During the siege 
of Gonzales, says the author of “With the Makers 
of Texas,” he performed a feat of heroism which 
is yet remembered. 


The Texans, favored by a dark night 
an entrenchment on the right side of the river, 
within four or five hundred feet of the Alamo, 
and at daylight the next morning the twelve- 
sounder, supported by the company to which 
ngram belonged, bégan to thunder. 

he Mexicans were not slow to wo: but ina 
short time the fire on both sides slackened in 
consequence of a dense fog which completely con- 
— every object beyond the distance of a few 
yards. 
; After the fog dissolved, the cannonade on both 
sides was renewed. At length the artillerymen 
of the twelve-pounder announced that their 
powder was exhausted. It was immediately asked, 
**Who will go to the camp for powder?” 

Without a moment’s hesitation Ingram volun- 
teered for the perilous service. The Texan camp 
was about half a mile from the batteries. Ingram 
leaped out of the ditch and ran. 

Five field-pieces were bearing on him from the 
walls of the Alamo, and a thousand infantrymen 
were marshaled outside the walls within easy 
musket-range of the intrepid messenger. His 
course for four hundred yards was over an open 
field before he could gain the cover of the mill- 
race which led to the camp. 

Simultaneously the five cannon hurled at him 
their iron missiles. At the next instant a thousand 
muskets poured a leaden shower round him, but 
Ingram sped on, and reached the mill-race un- 
harmed. 

He did not pause until he reached the quarter- 
master’s tent, where, as a keg of powder and 
placing it on his shoulder, he left as he arrived, 
running. 
| The same perils awaited him on his return. 
Three swarms of iron and leaden balls again 
swept the plain round him, but he seemed to bear 
a charmed life, for he entered the entrenchments 
untouched, amid the huzzas and congratulations 
of his fellow soldiers. 
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A HEROIC DEED. 


ne of the men who joined the colonial forces 


e 


opened 
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S 
THE SAME OLD STORY. 

T" morning after Uncle Nathan’s arrival at 

| 


Ca) 


the old farm where he had lived as a boy he 

went early down-stairs, to find his pretty 
niece Eva in the hall arranging a great bow! of 
flowers. 


“T tell you, it seems good to be here,” he said, 
standing in the doorway to sniff the morning air, 
“and it does me good to think there are five of you 
girls to help your mother, instead of her having to 
slave the way our mother did, with a family of 
boys. Where’s Jennie?” 

“She is in the—she’s out in the 
some more roses,” said Eva, 
cheeks deepening. 


| “M-m. Where's Doris?” 


asked Uncle Nathan. 
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aad bad. What did | 


pene Then maybe it’s 


cut his hair, and his mother cried when they did. | 








| panels, an 


lot of men.” 
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to write a letter she wants to have go off early,” 
said Eva. 

“Mary?” inquired Uncle Nathan. 

“‘Mary—Mary has gone for a little drive down to 
the station with one of our neighbors,” said Eva. 
“She loves the air early in the morning. It makes 
her feel bright and fresh, and ready for her 
practising on the piano.” 

“T should think likely,” said Uncle Nathan. 
“How about Katherine?” 

“Katherine hasn’t—she hasn’t got out of bed 
yet,” admitted Eva, reluctantly. “She says that 
he little extra sleep in the morning makes so much 
difference in her day, she got so tired in school 
this year.” 

“M-m,” said Unele Nathan. 
your mother is—er —” 

“Mother is in the kitchen just now,” said Eva, 
looking uncomfortable. 

“Same old place,” said Uncle Nathan. “Curious, 
isn’t it?” 


“Then I suppose 
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HOW THE HOUSE BREATHES. 
n Englishman, writing in the Cornhill Maga- 
A zine, says that the House of Commons has 
not only the best possible acoustic proper- 
ties, but is also exceptionally well-ventilated. 
Under a wall of the Palace of Westminster is a 
vault, and through this passes the supply of air 
for the debating chamber. This flood of fresh air 
comes in from outside, and is first intercepted by 
a broad expanse of falling water through which it 
must pass, leaving behind it in its progress all 
particles of dust. 


Inside the chamber are two shafts moved by 
large wheels. These drive the air into what looks 
like an enormous grain-bin, a chamber eight feet 
high, extending the full breadth of the vault, a 
distance of thirteen feet. 

Inside this bin is a close-fitting shutter, which 
travels backward and forward. As it is pushed 
forward, the air in the bin passes up through a 
funnel into another chamber, and the close-fitting 
shutter, advancing, leaves a vacuum behind it, 
into which the outer air comes rushing, to be 
driven, in its turn, upward. 

Thus through the long hours while pongmne wag 
above, the almost silent shutter fans back an 
forth, pushing the air out of the bin, and when a 
fresh supply enters on the other side, forcing it, in 
its turn, upward. 

This air emerges from the upper bin into a gal- 
lery, along which it courses until it reaches the 
space under the legislative chamber. There, ona 
succession of gratings, are piled in summer blocks 
of ice, upon which the air is cooled before it rises 
through the close iron grating which makes the 
floor of the House. In winter the air is comfort- 
ably heated before it reaches this outlet, and 
during seasons of fog it is made to pass through 
layers of cotton six inches thick. 

At one time, when the fog had lasted for forty- 
eight hours, the cotton was as black with the soot 
it fad absorbed as the inside of a chimney. But 
the air in the legislative chamber remained abso- 
lutely pure. ’ 

The method by_ which the vitiated atmosphere 
escapes from the House is a very simple one. At 
the edge of the ceiling are panels opening into a 
space left between ceiling and roof. he air, 
rarefied by use, ascends, escapes by these open 

is conducted by flues to the basement, 

where a great fire is burning brightly on the 

hearth. his draws to itself the inrushing air, 

and drives it up a shaft which opens in the clock- 

tower, a height of two hundred and thirty feet. 

paere it escapes into the vast expanse of overhead 
ondon. 
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SOMEWHAT PERSONAL. 


nfortunately for himself, Mr. Thornwall was 

| gifted with a phenomenal faculty for saying 

the wrong thing at all times and in all cir- 

eumstances. A friend of his had just introduced 

him to a rising young member of the national 
House of Representatives. 


“T have often heard of you, Mr. B.,” said Mr. 
Thornwall, greeting him with the utmost cor- 
diality, “Its a pleasure to meet a Congressman 
who is making his mark, the more ope when 
one considers how few there are that are doing it. 
It must be almost ng ony to you, sometimes, 
to see what an ordinary lot of men are sent to 
Washington to make the laws for this country. 
Doesn’t it?” : 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said the Hon. Mr. B. 
with an embarrassed smile. “They’re not a bad 


“It stands to reason,” rejoined Mr. Thornwall, 
warmly, “that they can’t amount to much. What 
man who is worth his salt, either in a business or 
professional capacity, would sacrifice all his pees. 
pects at home and go to Washington for the pitiful 
salary of five thousand dollars a year? Not one, 
sir; notone. That’s — I say—er —” 

But here Mr. Thornwall saw that he had “put his 
foot in it,” and hastened to change the subject. 
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PLEASANTLY ARRANGED. 


he boarding-house mistress looked at her 
latest “guest’’ with a firm but cheerful ex- 
pression of countenance, and allowed the 
faintest hint of a smile to play over her features. 


“Oh, no, I never have any trouble with my board- 
ers,” she said, briskly. “I don’t see any need of 
nagging ’em if they don’t do just as they would in 
their own homes, and as they’d like to be done 
by; but I poe A let them see in some way 
when I don’t approve of their doings. 

“For instance, there was Mr. Cranston, one of 
my table-boarders, a real well-meaning young 
man, but wesy careless. He sits down at the 
end of the table near those little shelves where I 
keep my extra china, and he got in the habit last 
summer of coming in in a hurry and laying his 
hat right on top of the plates. 

“Well, it didn’t look just right, but I didn’t nag 
him about it. When he’d done it half a dozen 
times I just put a sheet of sticky fly-paper in on 
top of those plates. 

“‘He never said in about, it, for he knew 
what I meant after that night. That’s why I say 
if folks will use tact they’ve no need to have any 
trouble with boarders—not a bit!” 
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Answers te Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Tom, a hawk—tomahawk. 
2. Wolfe, Campbell, Kidd, 
Drake, Roe, Wren, Jay, Peacock. 
3. Stare, tare, are, re, e. 
4. Attempt the end, and never stand to doubt: 
Nothing’s so hard that search won’t find it 
out. 
5. Greatelm; met large; term gale; glare met; 
get lamer; mart glee. 
Clay, Pitt, Moore, Browning, Penn, Wash- 


Lamb, Crabbe, 


=.) a 
arden, picking | ington, Dryden, Cain, Eve, Gladstone, Words- 
the pink in her | worth, Grant. 


7. No, it is opposition. 


“Doris has—Doris has gone outintothe orchard | 8. Sage, sane, save, same, safe, sale, sake. 























HE YOUTH’S COMPANION 
1906 CALENDAR 


















































““MINUTEMEN,” FROM A PAINTING MADE ESPECIALLY FOR THE COMPANION. 





Ts Companion Calendar for 1906 is 

a single picture reproduced in the 
bright colors of the original painting. 
It is divided into three panels, which 
together form an artistic screen, 24% 
inches wide and 12 inches high. 


BE} 
"THE subject is a scene from our nation’s 
early history — a company of minute- 
men answering the call to arms and 
marching to the defense of their country 
amid the cheers and hurried farewells of 
those they leave behind. 
Ey 
AS a striking illustration of the spirit of 
’76, as well as for its attractiveness 
as a beautiful piece of color-work, this 
Calendar will be prized in every home to 
which The Companion goes. It is copy- 
righted and published exclusively by The 


Youth’s Companion. 


OFFER 


"HE Calendar is given to every 

subscriber who pays at this season 
of the year the subscription for 1906. 
It is not a part of the value for which 
the subscription price pays, but is pre- 
sented by the publishers in recognition 
of promptness. Old and new subscribers 
who pay now for next year’s subscription 
will receive the Calendar by return mail. 


3 
PEARLY renewal by our regular sub- 
scribers is a courtesy that we appre- 
ciate, as each payment received and 
recorded now lessens the pressure of our 
office work during the holiday season 


- and contributes to the convenience of all. 


We hope that we may have the pleasure 
of sending you an early copy of the 
“Minutemen” Calendar. 

















The Youth’s Companion—a Christmas Gift 


WHEN renewing your own subscription add $1.75 to send The Companion 
for 1906 to your friend who does not take it. Send the order now and 
we will (if you so wish) deliver at Christmas time the Calendar and first paper, 
the beautiful Christmas Special Number. A subscription for The Youth’s 
Companion is an ideal gift because for a small expenditure it carries the 
message of good-will drone all the year, and is a constant reminder of 
the giver. To the recipient it is a welcome visitor every week, bringing 
wholesome entertainment with real and lasting benefit : : : : : : : 

















PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 

















Does walking tire you fearfully ? 
It needn’t if you will wear the 


“WORTH” 


Cushion Sole 


SHOE 














The cushion provides an easy resting-place 
for your foot at every step. You seem to 
walking on a mattress —no more 
ounding the pavement. The Cushion Sole 
8 waterproof, keeps your feet dry, pre- 
vous colds, and renders rubbers unneces- 
aary except in severe storms. As light and 
stylish as any shoes, and costs no more be- 
cause of their peculiar advantages. 
Women’s, $3.00 and $3.50 
Men’s, $3.50 and $4.00 
If your ey hasn’t them, send his name 
to us e’ll see that you are supplie 
Wr ite for Catalogue. 
The Cummings Co., 406 Washington St., 














WOLVERINE 


is easy when a boy wears Wolverine 


Suspendersand Hose Supporters. Keep 
the trousers firm and even and hold the 


stockings neat and trim. A boy can’t 
look untidy or be uncomfortable when 
he wears Wolverine Suspenders and 
Hose Supporters. Outwear two pairs 
of common suspenders. 

Prepaid. Ask your 


Price 50c. dealer for them. 


FREE Beautiful water-colored Wolverine 
« Indian head, mirror on reverse side, 
to every boy { ~ hasing a pair of our Sus- 
penders and ose Supporters. Ask your 
salesman to write “ Wolverine” on sales slip 
aed send it to us. If your dealer can’t sup- 
ply, you, we will send ee the Suspenders and 
ndian head direct. Sizes 4 to 16 years. 


Always look for the word Wolverine 
on the buckle. 


THE SPIRAL MFG. CO., Kalamazoo, Michigan. 
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FOUNTAIN PEN. 


STANDARD OR SELF-FILLING. 







Represents the highest type of fountain 
pen making, unequaled by any other pen, 
—F to its three points of superiority ,1,2,3. 
» Luc ricer at | aa lean fingers). 
2" Anti 
3. Spear oat i 
vents leaking or t 
More than 10,000 of the Best Dealers Sell Them 
If yours does not, please send your order direct. 
Art catalogue free to any one interested. 
PARKER PEN CoO., 
80 Niska Street, Janesville, Wis. 
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A SPANISH TINKER. / 
r. Hilaire Belloc, writer and former + Oxford 


lecturer, who has recently been taking 
a holiday in Spain, contributes some interesting | 


One of his adventures was an encounter with a 
pedestrian tinker, who sang as he walked, and | 
whose rimes, translated 


calling. 

**Men that cook in copper,’’ was the purport 
unless the copper is properly tinned.’’ 
again, ‘‘All kinds of game are best roasted upon 
a spit, but what spit is so clean and fresh as a 
spit that has been newly tinned ?’’ 

‘*1 wish you good day,’’ said Mr. Belloc, on 
first meeting the poetic tinker. ‘‘You sing so 
as to advertise your trade?’’ 

**1 do,’’ he answered. ‘‘It lifts the heart, 
shortens the way, attracts the attention of citi- 
zens and guarantees good work.’’ 

‘In what way,’’ said Mr. Belloc, ‘‘does it 
guarantee good work ?’’ 

‘*The man,’’ he answered, ‘‘who sings loudly, 
clearly and well is a man in good health. He 
is master of himself. He is strict and well- 
managed. When people hear him they say, 
‘Here is a prompt, ready and serviceable man. 
He is not afraid. There is no rudeness in him. 
He is urbane, swift and to the point. There is 
method in him.’ All these things may be ina 
man who does not sing, but singing makes them 





apparent. Therefore in cur trade we sing.’’ 

‘*But there must be some,’’ Mr. Belloc said, 
‘‘who do not sing, and who yet are good tin- 
| kers.’” 

At this the Spanish tinker gave a little shrug 
|of his shoulders and spread down his hands 
slightly but imperatively. 

‘*There are such,’’ said he. ‘‘They are even 
numerous. But while they get less trade, they 
are also less happy men. For I would have 
you note—saving your respect and that of the 
company—that this singing has a quality. It 
does good within as well as without. It pleases 
the singer in his very self, as well as bringing 
him work and clients. ’’ 

Then Mr. Belloc said, ‘‘ You are right, and I 
wish | had something to tin. Let me, however, 
tell you something in the place of the trade I 
cannot offer you. All things are triune, as you 
have heard,’’—here the tinker nodded,—‘‘and 
your singing does therefore not a double but a 
triple good. For it gives you pleasure within, 
it brings in trade and content from others, and 
it delights the world around you. It is an ad- 
mirable thing. ’’ 

When the tinker heard this he was very 
pleased. He took off his enormous hat, which 
was of straw and as big as a wheel, and said, 
“Sir, to the next meeting,’’. and went off, 
singing with a happier and more triumphant 
note: 

‘Carrots, onions, lentils and beans depend 
upon the tinker for their worth to mankind.’’ 
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SKINNING A BUFFALO. 





finds he has something to learn when he 
attempts to skin a buffalo. Theoretically, he 


into English prose, | 
were in modest praise of his own cleverness and | 





reminiscences of the roadside to the Tablet. 


| 


of one, ‘‘know that all cooking is a double labor | 
And | 


SKATE ON SNO 


Just the Same as on Ice. 
You Can Do It 


SNOW SKATES, 
poe These Skates. Ee 


irl’s style,7,8,9o0r10inch. Like cut, 9, 10 or 11 inch. 
fither style Any size, $1.25 per pair. We pay express. 
Money back if wanted. Postal us for descriptive booklet. 
HANDY THINGS CO.,71 Rowe St., Ludington, Mich. 








\BURNT WOOD 50c. 
OUTF IT (post-paid). 


Readily attached to any fpsiet . 
No tiresome pumping of bellows — 
no expensive platinum points to 
get out of order—no danger of 
gasoline explosions. A child can 
use it with absolute safety. Can 
be used on leather, paper, velvet 
ete. With each outhit we will send 
one of our catalogues of Arts and 
Crafts st —— embracing Pyrog- 

raphy, Basketry, Leather Artists’ 

Materi- 













Arts and 
Suppl 
upply 
House of 
America. 
ing, ete. 








F. F. RICK & CO., 511 Main St., Buffalo, N.Y. 











aL (rH “COFFEE HEART” 


IT AS DANGEROUS AS THE TOBACCO OK 


WHISKY HEART. 


“Coffee heart” is common to many coffee users 
and is liable to send the owner to his or her long 
home if the drug is persisted in. You can run 30 
or 40 yards and find out if your heart is troubled. 
A lady who was once a victim of the “coffee 
heart” writes from Oregon: 

“T have been a habitual user of coffee all my life 
and have suffered very much in recent years from 
ailments which I became satisfied were directly 
due to the poison in the beverage, such as torpid 
liver and indigestion, which in turn made my com- 
plexion blotchy and muddy. 


“Then my heart became affected. It would beat 


Vis Cay. Oe 


C_)K foes aes 





'SPENCERIAN 


most rapidly just after I drank my coffee, and go | 


below normal as the coffee effect wore off. Some- 
times my pulse would go as high as 137 beats to 
the minute. 


begin the use of Postum Food Coffee. 


“I gave up the old coffee entirely and abso- | 
lutely, and made Postum my sole table beverage. | 


This was 6 months ago, and all my ilBs, the indi- 
gestion, inactive liver and rickety heart action, 
have passed away, and my complexion has become 
clear and natural. The improvement set in very 


soon after I made the change, just as soon as the | 


coffee poison had time to work out of my system. 

“My husband has also been greatly benefited by 
the use of Postum, and we find that a simple 
breakfast with Postum, is as satisfying and more 
strengthening than the old heavier meal we used 
to have with the other kind of coffee.” Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Michigan. 

There’s a reason. Read the little book, “The 
Road to Wellville,”’ in packages. 











he man who has handled only small game | 


may perfectly understand his task, but there | 


are difficulties in its practical accomplishment. 


| When Mr. Campion went out on the prairie 


alone, he had a little experience of this kind, 

| which he records in ‘‘On the Frontier.’’ It 
was in the days when the buffalo still roamed 
the plain in thousands, and the hunter soon 
found a herd leisurely feeding in the warm, 
bright sunshine. 

‘*A fine black bull soon caught my eye, and a 
careful stalk brought me near to him. I crawled 
into a hollow and lay down as flat as possible. 
After waiting some little time, I cautiously 
raised my head. The creature was almost on 
me, The huge head was lowered; the beard 
reached the ground; the keen, wicked eyes 
glared at me; the short, sharp horns stuck 
viciously toward me. He was beginning to 
paw the ground and bellow, and he looked as 
big as all the universe. 

‘*] held my breath. At the least movement 
the brute would have charged, and my life 
would not have been worth a pin, for there 
was neither time nor space for the use of my 
rifle. 1 imperceptibly lowered my head, and 
lay still for fully fifteen minutes. Then I ven- 
tured another glance, and drew a long breath 
of relief, for the buffalo was walking slowly 
away. I gave a shrill whistle which caused 
him to turn, and shot him at the distance of two 
hundred and seventy yards. 

**T know quite well how to skin small animals, 
and went to work with confidence. But I soon 
found I had an elephant on my hands. I could 
not lay a buffalo on its back as I could a speci- 
men dormouse. It would be easy, thought I, 
to skin one side, and then turn the beast over 
and skin the other. Half of the plan worked 
admirably, but when I tried the turning I 
found I might as well try to lift myself from 
the ground by my moccasin strings. 

**T pushed and pulled, tried one leg and then 
the other, perspired and strained, and felt very 
small indeed. If I only had a horse and lariat, 
I thought, but no steed or rope were within 
miles. 

‘As I desperately tugged, the body would give 
a few preliminary sways, then the leverage of 
the hump would cause it to settle back. 

‘*Finally I took the bull by the horns, literally, 
and twisted his head around in the way I 
wanted it to go, stuck the horn in the ground 
to hold the head, caught hold of a hind leg and 
pulled the whole over. Then I finished the 
skinning without difficulty.’’ 
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There’s 
a something 















different 


in the Packard tone; 
an emotional beauty 
that stirs the imagina- 
tion as no words, no 
picture could. This 
quality endears the 








especially to the home 
where musical feeling 
is desired before mere 
brilliance. Durable 
construction makes 
the choice of a 
Packard one recalled 
gratefully always. 


INustrated 
catalogue 
upon 
request. 


No matter where you 
live, we can supply 
you with a Packard. 
Time payments if de- 
sired. Write us. 


The Packard Co., 


Dept. M, 


Ft. Wayne, Ind. 








My family were greatly alarmed at 
my condition and at last mother persuaded me to | 
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whenitcan be kept 


Why let Baby cry? * ‘happy as a sun- 


flower,’’comfortable and well,day and night,ina 


9 
Glascock’s Baby-jumper 

Rocking Chair, Bed, igh Chair, Go-Cart combined 
Splendid for the “‘new baby ;” and adjustable 
forit as itgrows ulder. Designed on special 
hygieniclines, beautifully made; very strong. 
Babies love the gentle motion. A wonderful 
help in the healthful care of your child. 
Physicians urge the use of Glascocks 
Jumper—the standard. 

Sold with or without Go-Cart attachment. 
Ruy of your dealer or of us direct, if he 
haen’t Glascock’s Jumper. 30 days’ FREE f 
Trial. Write for catalog and mother's / 
manual, “The 20th Century Baby” Fare. § 


GLASCOCK BROS. MFG. C0., Box 389, Muncie, Ind. 


INK DOESN’T STICK 


on well-finished pens; it 
flows smoothly. But it 
does on poor pens. Don’t 
experiment; buy the 
old reliable 


SPENCERIAN 
STEEL PENS. 


Nearly fifty years the 
standard. 


Samples for trial. 12 different patterns 
sent on receipt of six cents’ postage. 


PEN CO., 


349 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 














Buy 
Silver for 


the Holidays 


A dainty piece of silver will prove an 

acceptable holiday gift—rich, but tasteful 

in design, unassuming but noticeable for 

- artistic beauty. These characteristics 

of good taste and artistic design are in- 
variably found in 


“IATROGERS BROS: 


“Silber Plate That Wears.” 


The standard of silver plated ware for 
over half a century. A fact which adds to 
the intrinsic value set upon it by those re- 
ceiving it as presents. 

“1847 ROGERS BROS.” is the trade mark 

to look for on Knives, Forks, Spoons, etc. 

On Tea Sets, nde- MADE Al 

labra, Bake es, GUARANTEED BY 
etc., this mark 4@~- 
is stamped. Sold 
by leading deal- 
ers. To know the latest de- 
signs, send for illustrated 
catalogue ‘‘L 99°’ 
MERIDEN 
BRITANNIA CO. 
(International Silver Co. 
Successor ) 
Meriden, 
Conn. 
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The Christmas Dinner 


will not be complete without 


Jell-O 


For Dessert. 


Indorsed by the Pure Food Commis- 
sioners and awarded the Highest prize 
at all expositions. - 

Why bother with old-fashioned plain 
gelatine when you can save all the labor 
and always get satisfactory results by 
using Jell-O‘? Everything in the pack- 
age. Simply stir the contents of a 10-cent 
package into a pint of boiling water and 
set to cool. Made in two minutes. Enough 
for six people. Especially refreshing with 
a hearty dinner. 





“THe JeELL-O Girt” 
For a more elaborate dessert, try this: 


Apple Glacé. 


Halve, without peeling, m medium-sized tart ap- 
ples (Jonathans are th , scoop out the core 
rb boil in heavy syrup untl “clear, lift out on a 
plate to cool. Use a package of Lemon Jell-O for 
8 halves; after dissolving adecording to directions 
put 8 or 4 tablespoons of it ina sherbet cup or 
~~ Mag oe mold; when set place half an @pple 
which has had a Marischino cherry pressed in 
the core, with the = side down, and fill the glass 
with the Jell-O (the syrup in which the apples 
belied. if but little of it, can be used in this 
jelly), and set away to cool. Serve with whipped 
cream in the saucer. Turn out the apple and 
put bottom u r.% The apple should be covered 
with the Jell- 

Jell-O comes in six flavors: Strawberry, Rasp- 
berry, " , Chocolate and Cherry. 

At grocers everywhere be conte 

Highest Award, Gold Meda 

pape Award, Gold Modal? Portland’ 1906. 

Send for beau’ eee illustrated recipe book, showing 

fifty ways of making Jell-O desserts. 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO., Le Roy, N. Y. 
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REWARD to anyone who can 
Ge Se eee this statement 
50 shoes have by their ex- 


mie Deve ‘easy  tgting. and su r wearin 
qualities, achieved the Serge ry 7 $3. 
Shoe in the world. They as 
those that cost you $5.00 roe £ 00 


difference is the price. If 1 could take you 


my factory at Brockton, Mass., the —a 
under one roof making 


only 


p a how h ithe hich 

8 s u ¢ hm care w w ae 

Pair of Douglas shoes is ou would realize 

way Ww. L. Douglas A, OaED uheae ‘are the best 
produced in “ihe world, 


it I could show you the difference between the 
- made in my factory and those of other 
makes, you would understand why Douglas 
$3.50 shoes cost more to make, why they hold 
their shape, fit better, wear longer, and are of 
greater intrinsic value than any other 
a Fg the market Strong 


Bors Shoes for 
“hen $2.50, *" School & 
~" 5g 00, $0 oe $2. $1. 1.75, $1.50. 


AUTION, — Insist upon havin Doug- 
rm shoes. ke no substitute. , A ieee 
without his name and price stamped on bottom. 
wr NieED. A shoe dealer in every town where 
- L. Douglas Shoes are not sold. Full line of 
pt. sent free for inspection upon request. 
fast Color Eyelets used; they will not wear brassy. 
Write for x fiinstrated Catalog of Fall Styles. 
W. L. DOUGLAS, Brockton, Mass. 


.50 | as sentinel and keep charge of the ba; ze, 





SIBERIAN HOSPITALITY. 








etained at the Siberian village of Krivocho- 
kovo, Mons. Jules Legras remembered that 
| he had a letter to a notable of the place, and 
| hastened to present it. Monsieur Gautier, in 
his book on Russia, describes, in Monsieur 
Legras’s own words, the cordial hospitality with 
which he was received, and also tells of the 
difficulty which concluded his charming visit. 
‘*They had detained me till ten o’clock in the 
evening,’’ he writes, ‘‘by repeating, ‘Why are 
you in a hurry?’ and I was on the point of 
making my departure when I heard the mis- 
tress of the house say in a low voice to her 
husband, ‘Shall I send for the carriage?’ 
To which he replied, ‘No.’ At this word a 
shiver passed over me. Doubtless this host, 
who had made me send away the coachman, 
was unaware of what his refusal meant, else he 
would have said to me, ‘Here is a sofa; sleep 
, 


ere. 

‘*My situation was perilous, but what could I 
do? At the end of a few moments I rose to 
take my leave, and having asked if 1 could get 
a cab, was met with the reply that at this 
hour none could be obtained. 

‘*Krivochokovo is a village whose population 
constitutes the very flotsam and jetsam of Sibe- 
rian civilization. The village has neither streets 
nor lights nor police. It is considered a cutthroat 
spot, where honest people shut themselves tight 
at night. 

**T had neither stick nor revolver, and I had 
on me a large sum of money. Finally, | was 
ignorant of the exact position of my inn, 
situated over a mile away. First of all, dogs 
threw themselves upon me. I shook them off, 
and started as best I could. 

**The night was inky black. Amid the irreg- 
ular clusters of houses there was no regular | 
street by which to guide myself. As I hesi- | 
tated I heard a ‘Who is that?’ 
watchman of a pile of wood who hailed me. 
He directed me, and giving me a large branch 
that would do as a stick, he said, ‘You are 
wrong, Barine, to go about this way without 
a revolver; the place is not safe. May God 
protect you!’ 

‘*As I approached another cluster of houses a 
watchman sounded his rattle menacingly, and 
dogs flew at me savagely. When this watch- 
man approached, I induced him to accompany 
me. He informed me that the evening before 
a traveller who was staying at my hotel, having 
started early to catch a train, had been assassi- 
nated about ten paces from there. Finally we 
reached the inn. It took a long time to make 
them open the door, but I finally got inside 
and reached my room, trembling with fever 
and fatigue, and fell down helplessly, only 
conscious of having passed an hour and a half 
whose remembrance will remain with me long. 
As for my so amiable host, whose hospitality 
might have cost me my life, he will doubtless 
never know of this adventure. ’’ 
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A CONTRAST. 


} law of compensation is a happy one. 
high lights of a picture are rendered all the 
more radiant by the depths of the shadows; 
and weighed in the balance against the unworthy 
man is the soul that tips the scales heavily in 
the favor of all that is best and most inspiring. 
An old colonel of the Revolution found a prac- 
tical illustration of this truth, which is recorded 
in the ‘‘ History of Cheshire.’’ 

When Col. Joab Stafford called for volunteers 
to defend the public stores at Bennington, the 
response was prompt and gratifying. Still, 
every man was needed, and the officer scanned 
his ranks with an anxious eye. On the morning 
of the march he noticed one man join the com- 
pany at the last moment. He was a tall, 
athletic young fellow, remarkable for his size 
and s 

“T am glad to see you among us,” said the 
colonel. ‘‘I suppose you are anxious for the 
day to begin.’’ 

The man’s face turned pale and he visibly 
trembled. 

“Oh, no, sir,’’ he replied, in a faltering 
voice. ‘‘I did not come to fight. I came, to 
drive the horses back.’’ 

‘*Tf we have a coward in our ranks I am glad 
we found him before we go to battle!’’ exclaimed 
the colonel. ‘‘Don’t show yourself here any 
longer. ’’ 

No sooner had the fellow sneaked away than 
Colonel Stafford repented his hasty speech 
before the company. Yet he felt that a man 
shaking in the presence of the enemy was a 
bad example. The incident depressed him, but 
presently something occurred which made 
amends. His eye fell on an old man of slender 
frame, bending with age and hard work, and 
with a seamed and wrinkled face, who was 
known as one of the oldest inhabitants of the 
region, and by far the oldest in the company. 
Stafford, struck by the feebleness of the frail 
form, felt a great reluctance to send him into 
the impending struggle. Turning to the old 
man, he said: 

‘*The labors of the day threaten to be severe, 
and therefore I request you to take your post 

The old man stepped forward with unex- 
pected vigor. In the excitement of the moment 
he pulled off his hat, and his hair, white as 
snow, blew about his head in a silver crown. 
His wrinkled face lighted up with a smile, as 
he briskly replied: 

‘*Not till I get a shot at them first, colonel, if 
you please!’’ 

Cheer after cheer went up from the company, 
and then the ranks moved on to battle. 
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Reduced Rates on Household Goods 


to or from Colorado, California, 
Washington and Oregon. Write 





| Bekins Household Shipping Co., 95 D png 8t., Chicago. 
/ ; 
/ / 





Learn BY 
MAILto 
and Animal A fascinating work 
for Men, Women and Boys. 1 
learned in your own home. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 
fine specimens. 
den. Big pr 
for full part culare, ne cat. and taxi- 
dermy magazine all free. Send to-day. 
THE N. W. SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY, 9 D 8St., Omaha, Nebr 


a HOME-MADE GARMENTS 


J Use the fabrics made only by the 


Save your 
Decorate home and 








A FEW OF me 4 BEING 

No. 200 Long Cloth 
No. 2611 Lady Cloth 

Comfort Cloth King Philip Cambric 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 


| Refuse the “just as good” and insist upon having the 


KING PHILIP MILLS FABRICS. 


















+ “Hopewell” 
Cloth 


Direct from 
the Mill 


ving you a all 
midd emen’s 


“Hopewell” suit- 
ings for fall and 
winter are perfect- 
ly adapted for 
tailor-made suits, 
skirts, coats, etc., 


$1.3 PER 


YARD, 
54 in. wide. 


: Anywhere else 
¥ 

_ sal would 

n $1.50 to $: 
r yard for ¢ loth Ot this quality. 

“Hopewell” Cloth is made according to the latest 
requirements of style and the most old-fashioned 
standards of honesty. 

It is guaranteed to be made of absolutely noth- 
but Straight, eece wool, Ww hile most so- 

“all-wool” cloths are only * ‘commercially 
all-wool,”’ which means that they contain substan- 
tial amounts of cotton or shoddy. 

*“*Hopewell” Cloths will hold their shape and re- 
tain their finish and luster long after ordinary cloths 
have been entirely worn out and thrown aside. 

A spotless reputation of 70 years stands behind 
every yard of cloth we make. 

Drop us a postal. Ask only Se our 
w inter line of ‘Hopewell’ Cloth 
Be careful to state what colorings ne mixtures you prefer. 

Our samples will be sent you by return mail. 


HOPEWELL MILLS, Dept. C., 
Hopewell, Conn. 
Established 1836. 

MENTION THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





“Fall and 











MOUNT BIRDS | 


ts for spare time. Write |. 


King Philip Mills 


No. 2611 Nainsook | 








) FLEXIBLE FLYER 


The Sted that Steers 


EATS aakaiee) 


sled because the 

steering barcurves 
the spring steel run- 
ners, This steers the 
sled without dragging 
the foot or scraping 
the runner sidewise, so 
it goes a great deal faster and 
much farther, Draws like any 
other sled but is lighter and 
pulls easier, Steering makes it 
safe from accident—saves its 
cost by saving shoes— prevents 
wet feet and colds. With spring 
steel runners, pressed steel sup- 
ports, second growth white ash seat and frame, it is 
light yet practically indestructible, and handsomely 
finished, It isthe only sled that girls can properly 
control, Ask at your dealer's, and don’t take 
anything else, Bas they don’t keep it, let us know. 

odel Sled FREE 


Our ae model sled will show you just how it 
works and give you lots of fun, Sent free by mail 
with illustrated booklet giving full information 


regarding sizes and prices, 
S. L. ALLEN & CO., Box 1100 C, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Patentees and Manufacturers 
We will send you direct from 
our factory, freight prepaid, 


any Kalamazoo Stove or 
Range ona 


360 Days 
Approval 
Test 


If you are not per- 
fectly satisfied in 
every way, return it at our 
expense. We save you 
from 20% to 40%, because 
we give you 


Lowest Factory Prices, 


cutting out all dealers,’ jobbers,’ middlemen’s 
and agents’ profits. We are the only stove 
manufacturers in the world who sell their entire 
product direct to the user. We guarantee 
quality under a $20,000 bond. 

Send Postal for Catalog No. 253 


describing full line of ranges, cook 
stoves and beaters of all kinds. 


KALAMALOO STOVE CO., 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
We fit all our ranges ani cook stoves with our 
tent oven thermometer which makes 
baking easy. 
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Christmas. 
Watch? If not, it’sa good time now to nudge the 
paternal ‘ 
you one fora 


Christmas Present. 


The “Jockey” 
is good enough for any one, and with proper care 
will last a’ lifetime. 
Stem wind and set. 


anteed for accuracy. 


ac 
‘an 


Ge pene 


A tabriglaud 


“JOCKEY” WATCH. 


Carried by thousands of boys all over the land, 
and will be carried by thousands more after 
How is it, do you own a “Jockey” 



























‘Santa Claus” and see if he won’t get 


is built particularly for boys, but 


Has jeweled movement. 
Choice of plain or fancy dial. 
handsome watch. Guar- 
Not expensive. 
Sold by Jewelers ever ‘ywhere. Write for 
Red Book of watches for men and boys, 
and Blue Book of watches for ladies. 


well-made, stylish, 


THE NEW ENGLAND WATCH COMPANY, 


Makers of Complete Watches Only, 
Maiden Lane, New York City. 






























CHRISTMAS! 


That happy time of year made 
doubly glad by the world-wide 
custom of giving and receiving 
gifts. The best gifts are the useful 
ones, things that supply some need 
in every-day life. This is why the 


‘NEW HOME 


Sewing Machine 


finds its way into so many new 
homes at this season every year. 
Every member of the family must 
be dressed, and how to produce 
the clothes easily, quickly, inex- 
pensively, is the every-day problem 
of every housewife. Bargain for 
a Machine now in time for de- 
| livery Christmas morning. 


WRITE 


| The New Home Sewing Machine Co., 
Orange, Mass. 


US ABOUT IT. 
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action; easiest to play. 
up; other instruments same 
rate. he save you % on band 
goods. Send lor FREE Band Band Catalogue. 
ERATIVE SOCIETY 
CHICAGO, ILL. 














Rubber- Tipped 


Arrow Game. 


Best Parlor Game Made. 
Affords heaps of fun. Popu- 
lar ThroughouttheC ivilized 
World. Two Millions Sold. 
Tf your dealer hasn't it send 

us mail order. 
PISTOL. 
Buys Harmless | Our New plarmless. sine 


RIFLE. 


$ Pistol, Target | = Nickel - Plated Rif 
1 and 3 Arrows =e ee | a = § 
post-paid. post-paid for 











ELASTIC TIP CO., 370 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 


ENNEN’ 








BORATED 
TALCUM 


A nent Relief = 

HANDS, CHAFING 

a all skim troubles, ** 4 dittle 

higher in price perhaps than 
imitations, but avreason for it." 

ee after shaving and after bath- 

d everywhere, or maiied on receiptof 

25e. Get Enea (the original), Sample /ree 


Gerhard Mennen Company, - Newark, N. J. 











Itis practical and useful, not a toy, but made 
use and do all the work of a 
rice within reach 
, visible writing, 


to stand hard 
higher priced machine ata 
of all. Universal keyboar 
perfect alignment, in- 
terchangeable type. 
ONE WEEK'S 7 Sng 
Write for 
Agents wanted, yo 
machine to nd. "Sample 
parties. 
POSTAL a co., 


Office and nuke | J Conn. 


$ 2500 


ARE THE EVENINGS LONG? 
D GAME sands 


Our famous CAR) 


Hy luis dyghyliy\ 








uilt on common sense, highly entertaining, 
and without question the most sati 
on the market. It is easy to learn, hard to forget 
and any number can iy. ASK FOR 


THE FAMOUS BLOCKING CARD GAME! 


any other.” The whole family will 
enjoy it. It is the handsomest e you have 
ever seen. Will be played for years. 100 counters 
and 60 toasts — each game. Intensely interesti: 
Price. 60c., gold edge, 75c., at dealers, or post-paid from 
one & GEO. B. DOAN & CO.. 300 Watash Ave.. CHICAGO. 
Also Makers of the ‘‘ Chicago Fun Box." 











“I just as soon do this as 
not, wouldn’t you?” .. 


f Tre 
"HUSTLER 


pa FIUSTLER.{o= 


No dust, no dirt, nothing disagreeable 
about it. Simply put ashes in, shut the 
cover, give the crank a few turns and it’s 
done. Coal in the bucket, saved, clean, 
ready to burn again. Solidly built. Nothing 
to wear out. Will last years. If your 
dealer cannot furnish the “HUSTLER” 
send to us, and please send his name and 
ask for Catalogue No. 9. 


HILL DRYER CO., 
309 Park Ave., Worcester, Mass. 





















Th ne only remedy that 
~ os toothache instantly. 

1e only toothache gum 
that cleans the cavity an 
prevents decay. 

Imitations do not do the 
work. Get Dent’s th 
ache Gum, Yellow | Label 

he Vf —4 


druggists, 15c. 
Dent’s Corn 
corns and bunions, — 
. 8 DENT & 
51 eacies St., Ate ” Mich. 


Toothache Gum | 
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CURRENT EVENTS 











n Inter-Church Conference, held in 

New York last month, attended by dele- 
gates from 27 of the leading Protestant de- 
nominations, representing about 17,000,000 
communicants, formed a plan for church federa- 
tion, which is to be submitted to the sev 
denominations for approval. The plan conte 
plates a federal council of Protestant church 
to meet every four years, the first meeting to be 
held December 1, 1908. The council will act 
as an advisory board, interfering in no way 
with the autonomy of individual denominations, 
but aiming to promote united action on social 
and moral questions. At the outset 30 denomi- 
nations are included, and provision is made for 
the admission of others. 
Ki® Haakon VII.—The Norwegian Stor- 

thing, November 18th, unanimously elected 
Prince Charles of Denmark to be King of 
Norway. Prince Charles telegraphed his ac- 
ceptance of the throne, and announced that he 
would take the name of Haakon VII, and 
would confer upon his son the name Olaf. 
November 20th there was an impressive cere- 
mony at the palace at Copenhagen, when a 
deputation of members of the Storthing formally 
tendered the throne to Prince Charles, and 
King Christian, in behalf of his grandson, 
accepted it. ‘The venerable king made a touching 
address to the new king and queen, bidding 
them serve Norway and its people with right- 
eousness, and invoking the blessing of God 
upon them. ‘The coronation ceremonies will 
take place next July. 
Dewan in the English Channel.—The 

channel steamer Hilda, plying between 
Southampton and St. Malo, on the Brittany 
coast, struck a rock near St. Malo in a heavy 
fog, November 19th, and sank soon after. Of 
129 persons on board, passengers and crew, only 
6 escaped. ® / 


he General Strike which was ordered 
at St. Petersburg as an expression of 
sympathy with the Poles and as a protest 
against severe treatment of the Kronstadt muti-4 
neers lasted but four days, and a later attempt, 
to call the workmen out in support of a demand 
for an eight-hour day failed. The general strike 
movement met with no encouragement at Moscow 
or in the provinces, and its failure indicated a 
growing weariness of disorder and bloodshed. 
& 
oncessions to Russian Peasants.— 
The Tsar published a manifesto November 
16th, in which important concessions were made 
to the peasants. The allotments of land, which 
were made directly after the emancipation of 
the serfs, were loaded down with ‘‘redemption | ? 
dues,’’ the payment of which has been a heavy 
burden upon the peasants. These dues are now 
remitted, a concession which amounts to a gift 
from the government of more than $600,000,000. 
b 


Ata Protectorate over Korea 
has been definitely established by a con- 
vention to which the Korean government gave 
its consent November 19th. The foreign rela- 
tions of Korea will hereafter be managed at 
Tokyo, a Japanese governor-general will reside 
at Seoul, and Japanese officials will be stationed 
at the open ports. * 


Hrmeatian Politics have taken an unex- 
pected turn, through the liberal program 
announced by the premier, Baron Fejervary. 
The premier proposes that all male citizens who 
have completed their 24th year and are able to 
read and write shall be allowed to vote. ‘This, 
it is expected, will increase threefold the present 
number of electors. To this extension of the 
suffrage are added large concessions on the 
military question. Hungarian recruits who 
understand Magyar are to receive military 
instruction in that language, and all Hungarian 
regiments are to be provided with Hungarian 
officers. Other features of the program are the 
prolongation of the customs union with Austria 
till 1917; a land policy favoring small farmers 
and agricultural laborers and the breaking up 
and sale of large estates; the encouragement of 
industries ; the beginning of great public works ; 
free, compulsory and universal education; pro- 
vision against old age and sickness; and the 
introduction of a progressive income tax. 
Cs) 
petted Accidents.—The report of the 
interstate commerce commission shows a 
total of 6,224 collisions and 5,371 derailments 
on American railways during the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1905. By these accidents 537 
passengers were killed and 10,040 were injured; 
and 3,261 employés were killed and 45,426 
injured. re 
ecent Deaths.—The Count of Flanders, 
brother of King Leopold, and heir to the 
throne of Belgium, died November 17th, aged 
68. With his death the succession passes to his 
only son, Prince Albert, who is 30 years old. 
Grand Duke Adolf, reigning sovereign of 





Luxemburg, died November 17th, aged 88. 


Y Cured to Stay Cured. No medicines 
p a i IAW wevied starward. Book 37 Free, 
P. Harold Hayes, Buffalo, N. ¥. 
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GIFTS ror BABIES. 


Infants’ goods mpm Hand- 
made articles our specialty. Send 
to-day for mail-order catalogue, 
“DAINTY THINGS for BABIES.” 
ALBERT DWIGHT aM & CO., 
306 Whitney Building, Springfield, Mass. 











if you want an ideal 
Rifle for target practice or 
hunting small game USE 


HAMILTON. Upto date and 


costing three timesas much. ee No. Fi] like cut, $3.00; 
Model No, 19, $2.00; pone re, 5 ms may) AY ieonlers. rite 
Sor circulars. Hamilto: ymouth, Mich. 





Can You Draw This? 


Copy it as well as you can, send to us 
and we will give you a handsome portfolio 
of drawings by the noted artist, Charles 
derer. A course of lessons by mail, at home, 
qualify you to earn a good salary as an 
rtist and cartoonist. Instruction individual and 
exactly adapted to your talent. 
THE LEDERER SCHOOL of DRAWING, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Boys/Electric Toys, 








ie Electric Trolley Cars, Trailers, Wreck- 

ge ers, Switches, Bumpers, Motors, Tele- 

Catalogue phones, Flash Lights, Telegraph Instru- 

for ments and every electrical novelty. 

2c. Stamp Study electricity and have fun at the 
same time. Send to-day. 











EWING-MERKLE ELECTRIC CoO., 
1104 Pine Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Have You a Dog? 


Zhen tet us pena = 





How to Take hy net Them: 
el it tor 


- for a 
Camens poem). We ‘will send 
‘ou all of the above for 10c. 
just to advertise Sergeant’s 
‘amous , pee emedies. 
Address RUG 
co., $02 Main 5 8t., Richmond, Va. 


Best fer Recipes 


THE ENTERPRISING pes 
A famous book of tested, eco- 
nomical recipes and illustrated 
kitchen helps. published to sell 
at 26c. We will send it free. Just 
send your name 1 7, 


THE ENTERPRISE MFC. CO. OF PA., 
2401 North Third St., Philadelphia, U.S.A. 














“THE FARMER’S GREATEST PAPER.” 





PrRoF, W. A. HENRY, Dean of the W: tconatn Oocbe e 
of Paricmture, has pronounced THE BREEDER’S 
GAZETTE, C re he oy the farmer’s RR paper. | 
Establishe d 1881 ; 56 pag es weekly; handeomsety | | 
illustrated ; eaititul “Holi yd Number free to all sub- 
seribers. THE GAZETTE is not a story paper; it is 
devoted strictly to alncen matters of interest to the | 
man or woman who raises good farm live stock. | 
Terms, $2.00 a year. Special rates and cash prizes to | 
all who get up ae. Agents wanted in unassigned 
territory. Sample, iit Arye ropiam list free if you 
mention YOUT PANION. Address, 
SANDERS PUBLISHING CO., Chicago, Il. 


— Refinement. 
2 O.- 
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service ¢ 
use 


Knitted 
Table 
Padding. 


Saves table linen and 
china. Easy to wash. 


Inquire of First-Class Dry ¥ 
Goods House. 





To 
insure 








Send 
For 
Free 
Booklet. 





BOYS BOOK FREE 


Write to-day for new valuable 175 

page catalog, biggest illustrated 

electrical book ever issued, con- 

taining hundreds of valuable 

Christmas suggestions. Electrical 

novelties are just the thing for 

men andboys. This book contai 

Sonera > electrical information. 
Offer:- Send 81.25 and 

20¢ aaa eat 3 ee for 

this motor andinstructions 

for operating. J. ANDRAK & 

SUNS, 48 W. Water St. Milwaukee, Wis. 











Get a pair carl nd ** glide. 
st a nai to Mt 
avi 


¢ skidors. Phy- 
sicians recommend the sport of 


Ask ‘dealer for the special size 
*“*TAIC 8 for 


je 

‘our height and wei 
llustrated book, on the \ 

ons; of skeeing and skees mailed 

ante for, i cents. 16-page 

cs Ce ne AJCO" skeeing 


‘Tao. A Josue Co., 








$13 to 395 SOMERSET ST. 











saving of 26 per cent. and 


Post-paid to any address. 
Be sure to give size of shoe worn. Send. 
trated catalogue free, goufaining Afty style 


and giving stze required for every size 
Send trial order hosiery -DAY, and 


Hosiery for the whole family at a 
more. 
a motium “eisnt ladies’ hose we recom- 






For 





mend our Style XXX four-thread fast 
black lisle, — te flexible instep and our 
y own patent gusset. They would retail at stores 


at 50 cts., but no stores have them, as we doall our 
business direct with consumers. Our price is 


35c. per pair, 3 pairs $1.00. 


or illus- 

of hose 
of shoe. 
Bee 


much better ours are than those you have been buying. 
LAWRENCE KNITTING COMPANY, Lawrence, Mass. 














Trade Mork, 
Is Guaranteed to 
as paste or liquid 
gives a quick, brilliant luste 


~ shes. 


DOES NOT BURN OFF. 


‘0 twice as i 


r and» 


FREE a tly ¢ a sent if Me address Dept. J. 
Lamont, Corliss 8 Hudson St., New York. 












Now is the time to get 
a famous STEVENS 

R The “Youth’s 
Companion” Premium List, 














offering Stevens Firearms, will tell you how. 
SEND FOR IT AT ONCE. 





















a brisk spin on the ice. 


BARNEY & BERRY. 





, health-giving on 
nothing can compare with 


For speed, durability, safety and 
gracefulness of design, no other skates equal the 


Send for Free Catalogue. _ It is fully illustrated, contains 
complete Hockey Rules ections for making an ice 
rink. for it to-day. 


BARNEY & BERRY, 79 Broad Street, Springfield, Mass. 
























Entirely new. 


Bomosa Coffee, 


This Handsome 


Size 36 x 72 inches, 


CIVEN 


38c. Ib. 


Mohawk Wool Rug, 


Write now to secure it. 
Send your own order or a club of friends for 20 lbs. of our 
celebrated New Crop 60c. Tea, or 20 Ibs. of 45c.-lb. Baking 
Powder, or assorted Teas and Baking Powder, or 60 Ibs. 
We also give Coupons which are exchange- 
able for many rich gifts with every 26c. worth of tea, coffee, 
baking powder, spices and extracts. 

Send for great premium list, prices and directions. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
Dept. Y.C., 31-33 Vesey St., New York. 
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~» YOUNG MAN—The Great 
RARROADS WANT YOU. 


telegraphy here. Situations fur- 
nished that lead to highest positions. 
how He i es. ts. of our gradient es are 
now upts. xpepecs very low. Can 
ear board it goatee. 
2 aN 40- Rae ‘books about it Free 
We pay raijroad fare. 


Extabs 33 years. Jancevlies Wis 
BUY FROM THE 


wamuricroren GLASS PINS OR BADGES 


For College, School, Class Club, Society or Lodge. 

2 Made as ordered in any way or 
material. Here is an illustration 
of what we can do for those pur- 
chasers wishing to economize. 
Either of the two styles here il- 
lustrated, enameled in one or two 
colors and oe es letters or 
numerals, but not more than show: 

Silver Plate, by doz., Sample, 10c. 

Ster. Silver. $2.50 doz., Sample, 25c. 
FREE-Our 1 telling 
all about other styles i 5 “gold and silver, 

Satisfaction aranteed. Celluloid 
Buttons and R' nm Badges, at right prices. 
Special designs and estimates free. 

Bastian Bros. 21 C So. Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 


——A Christmas Gift, 


WINSLOW 
andes SHates 


and Girls 





















Our college Hockey Skate is made with hand- 
forged pouner of selected welded iron and steel 
especially hardened and tempered. The triumph 
of up-to-date skate-making. 


The Latest Skate 





Made with Senged runners ‘Seam welded cnet 


and iron. This skate is light and strong. The 
beautiful finish and ease of adjustment make it 
the ideal skate for ladies, young and old your 
dealer hasn't our Skates send for catalogue to . 


THE SAMUEL a, SKATE MFG. COMPANY, 


orcester, Mass. 
8 Long Lane, London, E. C., England. 
special < inte of one, including Boma 
especia! y, esign or use, figure skating, 
hockey and skate sailing. A 





and 
" Clam; 4 Half Clamp. Skates to 
screw on. Wood . pe unner Skates 
for Children—only ractical brace to support weak ankles. 
| And the famous Fineyard ” Winslow Skates. = 
















Solid 
Comfort 
for Baby 





Sort, warm little seotings for baby’s 
tender feet. Made of fine, pure 
worsted yarn, knit on special fine-gauge 
machines. Durable, of course, being 





brand. You can have black, with blue 


or red tips, or plain white, as preferred. 
Ask for No. 38—the best infant’s hose 
for the money. Sizes 4 to 6. Only 25 
cents a pair. Sent by mailif your dealer 
can’t supply you. 

SEND FOR THE STYLE BOOK. 

Mustrates and describes hosiery for 
len, Women and Children 


PLEASE MENTION “YOUTH’S COMPANION.” 
COOPER, WELLS 6&6 CO., 
300 Broad St., St. Joseph, Mich. 


ON 30 NIGHTS’ TRIAL. 


If no dealer in your town sells the Garvy Patent Diamond 
cmd as $7.00 and size of bed and we will 


one of our’ famous 
PATENT 


*7 
Bed Springs 


Guaranteed for 20 years. Look for trade-mark. 

















Bed 
ship, prepaid express or freight, 


Garvy DIAMOND 






The best in the world at any price. 
Sleep on it 30 oO nights, and if not 
foun the most com- 






fortable pring you ever 
slept on, oust it at our ex- 

ense and get your —ar 

othing like it on 
market. The weight is distributed over 
the entire bed surface. The Diamond 
Springs do the work. Never tears the 
mattress. Strongest steel frame made. 
Never twists out of shape, never loses 
elasticity. Yields gently and grate- 
fully, but never sags under weight. 
Needs no suppo' 
















Send for free booklet, 
“ How to Choose a Bed Spring.” 


The Garvy Co., 78 Norton St., Chicago, 


Makers of Bed Springs, Sanitary Steel Couches. 








THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 








NATURE @ SCIENCE 











wo and the Eyes.—The influence 
occupations upon the eyesight is striking] 
illustrated by statistics collected among the 
schools of Germany and France. In nary rested | 


more or less from myopia, or shortness of sight, 
whereas among laborers the percentage drops 
to five, and among peasants to only a half of 
one per cent. The remarkable growth of myopia 
with increase of attention demanded by school 
work is indicated by the fact that the eyes 
only six per cent. of the scholars in the prin 
schools of France are affected, but those of 
more than 20 per cent. in the secondary schools. 
In the Collége Rollin 15 per cent. of the scholars 
have myopia in the lower grades, 32 per cent. 
in the third grade, and 55 per cent. in the courses 
| in philosophy. ® 


cientific Tribute to Woman's Taste. 

Mr. Luther Burbank of California, who 
has probably produced more new varieties of 
fruits, flowers and plants than any other living 
man, said recently to a friend that he was 
accustomed, when selecting for color among 
newly created flowers, to submit the choice to 
a lady of his acquaintance noted for her exquisite 
taste. Mr. Burbank’s own judgment, however, 
in the matter of color and form is highly 
trained, and is exercised with surprising quick- 
ness and sureness of decision. Among his latest 
productions is a daisy, in which he has striven 
especially to obtain a graceful carriage of the 


stem and flower. ® 


















C= Varnish for Ships.—In order to 
protect the interior of ships from the 


metallic walls during sudden changes of tem- 
perature, the Italian marine has experimented | 
with a kind of hygroscopic varnish, or coating, | 
the essential component of which is ground | 
cork, which is consolidated by pressure with 
copal and litharge, and applied to the walls. 
Doctor Belli finds that the cork varnish absorbs 
the watery vapor of the atmosphere to the extent 
of eight or nine grams for every square meter 
of surface exposed. PF 


& 


b tae Decimal System in England.—A 
step toward the adoption of the decimal 
system of weights and measures in Great 
Britain was taken by the board of trade a few 
months ago. It was decided to authorize the 
preparation of standard weights of 20 pounds, 
10 pounds and 5 pounds each. There is at 
present a 50-pound weight in use, and the 
success of this as a time- and labor-saver has 
contributed toward the decision in favor of the 
new weights above named. 
Cay 


Haye Origin of Species.—Dr. C. A. White 
of the Smithsonian Institution points out 
that the theory of Doctor de Vries of Amsterdam, 
according to which new species of plants come 
into existence, not by a long process of natural 
selection, as Darwin supposed, but through 
sudden mutations, the cause of which remains 
unknown, applies equally well to new species 
of animals. The giant dinosaurs, for instance, 
whose remains, as found in our Western ‘‘bad 
lands,’’ excite so much amazement, appear by 
paleontological evidence to have sprung sud- 
denly into being and as suddenly to have disap- 
peared. All the other animal types also seem 
to have been well characterized when they first 
made their appearance. The theory of the 
origin of species by mutation, when applied 
either to the plant or animal kingdom, does 
away with the demand made by the natural 
selection theory for inordinately long periods of 
time, during which existing races were brought 
gradually to their present condition. 


Ca) 


he Flower of the FPalls.—Growing in 

the spray of the great Victoria Falls in 
South Africa, a new gladiolus has been discov- 
ered, and named the ‘‘Maid of the Mist.’” Four 
bulbs of this plant, sent to England, have been 
induced to sprout and bloom by virtue of con- 
stant spraying in a hothouse. There the 
interesting discovery was made that the petals 
of the flower are so arranged as to form a pent- 
house to protect the stamens and pistils from 
the unceasing downpour to which they would 
otherwise be subjected in the native haunts of 
the plant. 


‘h 


— Population of Japan.—lIn strong 
contrast with the uncertainty about the 
population of China is the exactness of the 
figures given for the population of Japan in 
the Japanese Blue Book for 1905, which has 
been printed in English by the Japanese govern- 
ment. The population of the islands constituting 
Japan proper is 47,812,702, and that of the 
Island of Formosa 3,059,235. Japan comprises 
100 main islands and nearly 500 small islands, 
making the name ‘‘Island Empire’’ peculiarly 


humidity caused by condensation upon the! 





about 161,000 square miles. It is noted that 
there is a close approximation to equality in the 
| division of the population between the two sexes. 





appropriate. The total area of these islands is | 


STAMPS FREE. 10 all diff. for the names 
of two collectors —# 2c. postage. 1000 Mixed 
Foreign, 10c. 10 Animal Stamps, l0c. Special 
Xmas offer, 1000 diff. stamps, $1.50. Album, 1000 
Hinges, 1 bse. Catalogue, é | for $5.00. Lists free. 
TOLEDO STAMP CO., Toledo, Ohio. 


TELEGRAPH 22" "<< 


pptiocad. Total cost,tuition, board, room, 6 yoonthe, 


#1. n be redu Home stady ale also. Catal 
bers INSTITUTE, May St., PARAISO, wT tren 


Print Your Own Cards 

circulars, &c. Press $5. Small newspaper 

Press $18. Money maker, saver. All easy, 

printed rules. Write to ? 

2 iogue of presses, type, paper, cards, etc. 
THE PRESS CO., MERIDEN, CONN. 


HENLEY ROLLER SKATES. 


Ball Bearing, Noiseless, Improved. 

Most Durable, Practical, Economical Rink Skates on the Market. 
POLO SKATES, GOALS, STICKS, BALLS, 
SUITS, NETS, SHOES, Etc. 
Ratestcunsing Skates ever made. Finest con- 

ruction—scientitic. Rubber Cush- 
aot between trucks and foot-plate. 
Skate Sundries, Rink nd Beat P Send 
he. uy Shamee.t for Cata. and € tat Polo 
C. HENLEY Ind. 











actory for cata- | 








GIANT 
Heater 


Fits any parlor lamp or 
gas-jet. Utilizes the heat 
that goes to waste. Does 
not lessen the volume of 
light. Burns no more oil 
or gas than usual. It’s a 
scientific brass globe that 
draws cold air into itself, 
superheats it and drives it 
out. Creates a circulation, 
heating all the air An the 
room equally. 
any ordinary room in 
zero weather. Warm 
baby’s food, shaving water, 
make tea or coffee. N ROUND-WICK LAMP 
Polished Brass . “$1. 50. 
Nickel-Plated. . $2.00. 
Charges prepaid. Money refunded if not satisfac- 


tory and returned to usin 10days. Send for Heater 
to-day and secure agency for your locality. 


GIANT HEATER CO., 333 Monmouth 8t., Springfield, Mass. 
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WORKING GLOVES FOR WOMEN. 
AUTOMOBILE GLOVES FOR MEN. 
Used in all kinds of house- 
work, sweeping, 
clothes - hanging, 
tending furnace, 
eeree' Soning, ete. 


ie an 
Protec thands and 
wrists. 25 cents 
per pair, 4 pairs 

-00. Sent 
prepaid. Guaranteed satisfac tory. 
FREMONT MITTEN & GLOVE CO., Arch 8t., Fremont, Ohio. 


Mechanical Draftsmen 


desiring to fit themselves for better paying positions 
should send for 200-page handbook (FREE) describing 
our Mechanical Drawing course, and over 60 other 
courses, including Electrical, Mechanical, Steam 
and Civil Engineering, Architecture, Structu- 
ral Drafting, Telephony, Textiles, etc. 











ee ae OF CORRESPONDENCE 


CHICAGO, ILL. 











# A CHRISTMAS # 
MORNING SURPRISE 


Can anything so delight the hearts of boys 
and girls as a Studebaker “Junior” wagon? 
Why not let this splendid child? s gift make 

a memorable Christmas in your home? It will 
be memorable for you as well as for the young- 
sters, for your heart will thrill as you hear the 
joyous exclamations when the wagon is dis- 
covered Christmas morning. 

The Studebaker “Junior” is not a toy —itis 
strong and durable—the finest miniature wagon 
in the market. It is built after the style of the 
regular Studebaker—oak frame, farm wagon 
gearing with bent hounds and adjustable 
reach, all parts strongly ironed and braced 
welded tires, staggered spokes, hub boxes anc 
caps, oak shafts(or pole desired), handsomely 
painted throughout. Call on your Studebaker 
ageut or order direct. 


Price $10.00. 


iu Write for our beautiful new ‘‘Studebaker 
Junior ’’ wagon booklet. 


' Studebaker Bros. Mie. Co., 
South Bend, 


P. 8. 3" -class Toy Big ot order one 
or you, Uf you so desire. 


Pro-phy-lac-tic 


Ja Tooth Brush 


Pleasant to use and does its 
work thoroughly. We cannot 
too strongly emphasize the 
importance of cleaning be- 
h nd and between the 
and the_ peculiar 
sha} »e of the Prophylac- 
tic has this in view. You 
can no more have clean 
and healthy teeth with- 
out proper and frequent 
cleaning than you can 
have clean hands without 
frequent washing. 
Adults’ .. 35c. 
Youths’ . . 25c. 
Children’s . 25c. 
Always sold in a yellow boz. 
If your dealer = pean them 
send to us. Get th Truths,’ 
and know more yo teeth 
and their care. Sent Free. 


FLORENCE MFG. CO., 
159 Pine Street, Florence, Mass. 


‘Just the Shoe 
Mother Needs” 








































FLEXIBLE 
A Sensible, 
Gift THE 


Bradford 
Comfort. 


Soft Kid Upper ; Thick,Soft Soles; Hand-Turned ; 
Very Flexible; have the Famous Ferguson 
Noiseless Rubber Heels and Hub Gores, 
the best made. Every pair is fitted with Steel 
Arch Supporters that prevent breaking down 
of the instep and the attendant pains in the 
feet. Just the Shoe for the house, sick-room, 
hospital, stores, factories, etc.. where women are 
much on their feet. Sizes,2to8. Widths, B,C, D, 
Eand EE. Price $2.50, prepaid to any address. 


CHAS. A. ROBERTS, Bradford, Mass. 








30 years’ experience making fine Shoes. 








Water Bag— 

















— Successor to the [ot - 

The sensation of the times — a Bag that is hot in 
half a minute without fire or hot water—and keeps 
hot for hours. , 

The Bag that gives a long-continue » Gay, vem, ‘ 
Vite ane heat on the instant, nig wht r 

A Bag that will not burst at the sewms; that will 
outlast several het-water bags; that is ‘guaranteed a 
to satisfy or money back 5 

A Bag that stores heat for future use. Store the d 
heat when you have a fire and no pain; turn the 
heat on when you have a pain and no fire. 

Joun WaNnaMAKER says: “ There will be a 
Thermalite Bag in every home in the land.’ 4 

Let your Christmas gift be a Thermalite Bag 5 

Two-Quart Size $2.00. If not at the 
druggists we mail prepaid on receipt of price. 

Send for free descriptive booklet. 

THE THERMALITE CoO., 
181 Elm St., New York, U.S.A. 
NS, CTO Le hy De i = 

































GIRLS ano BOYS! 


GIVE SOMEONE 


A LARKIN $10 PREMIUM 


FOR CHRISTMAS 


LARKIN PREMIUMS ~—Silverware, 
Watches, Clocks, Crockery, Lamps and 
Furniture—make appropriate and extremely 
satisfactory Holiday gifts. By purchasing 
$10.00 worth of 

Laundry and Toilet Soaps, Toilet Articles, 

Coffee, Teas, Spices, Extracts, 
Baking Powder, etc. 

direct from the Larkin Factories you can 
obtain a handsome gift for someone. Over 
three million customers attest the superior 
quality of Larkin Products and Premiums. 


YOU SAVE MONEY 


The Larkin Idea of Factory-to-Family deal- 
ing eliminates the expenses and profits of 
retailers. You obtain a $20.00 retail value 
for $10.00. Many families by this plan add 
a new piece of furniture to the home each 
month, without money cost. Nearly 900 

jums to choose from. 


30 DAYS’ TRIAL 
We refund all money if goods are unsat- 
isfactory after 30 Days’ Trial. Pa 
Send application for large 
Premium List and Product 
Booklet—they will interest av 
you. \ 


* 
Seclite Pm Se 


ESTABLISHED, 1876. 
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THE YOUTH’S 
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great accuracy. The shaft is from two to three 


| feet wide, and from ten feet high at one end 


'&) | diminishes to a foot and a half in the middle. 


i i) 


—_— einen 

THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper for all the family. Its sub- 
scription price is $1.75 a year,in advance. Entered 
at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class 
matter. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
seribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
year. 





the 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Express 
Money-Order. When neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found 

on our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








THE CINDER 


IN THE EYE. 
y cinder we mean 


B any minute particle 
of whatever nature 
which lodges in the eye, 
where it causes much 
pain and distress. 

In most cases when a 
foreign body gets into 
the eye, it creates a little 
discomfort for a time, but is soon washed away 
by the tears without doing any harm. Sometimes, 
especially when the particle has sharp corners to 





it, as is often the case with the fine cinders from a | 


locomotive which burns soft coal, the conjunctiva 
is cut and the body becomes firmly lodged in it, 
and all nature’s simple efforts to remove it are 
ineffectual. Man then tries to come to nature’s 
assistance, and often makes bad very much worse. 

The sufferer winks the eye, rubs it with his 
finger, perhaps inserts an eyestone, and does 
whatever else he can think of to drive the particle 
deeper into the conjunctiva and excite inflamma- 
tion. This inflammation causes swelling of the 
conjunctiva immediately surrounding the offend- 
ing particle, with the result that the foreign body 
becomes firmly embedded, and can be removed 
only by the little needle or knife of the oculist; or 
else it loosens itself by exciting an ulceration of the 
cornea, and this ulceration, when healed, leaves 
behind it a minute white scar. Lucky is the man 
if this scar speck is at one side, and not directly in 
front of the pupil. 

One who gets a cinder in the eye must first of 
all exercise self-control. He must not rub the 
eye. He may take a glass of clean water, throw 
in a pinch of salt, then put the head down so that 
the eye is in the water and wink several times 
rapidly. If this does no good, the particle can 
sometimes be dislodged by taking hold of the 
lashes and drawing the upper lid down over the 
lower, and letting it slide back into place. 

If the speck can be. seen on looking into the 
mirror it may often be removed by the tip of a 
cone made by folding the handkerchief several 
times. Sometimes a friend can see the speck by 


looking into the eye with a magnifying-glass, and | 


can remove it by gently touching it with the hand- 
kerchief cone. 

This is all any one should attempt, and if these 
gentle efforts fail to dislodge the cinder, no time 
should be lost in seeking the help of a physician, 
who may take it away before inflammation or 
ulceration comes to complicate the accident. 


* © 
THE PROTOTYPE OF THE SIMPLON. 


hen the two headings of the Simplon Tunnel 

met last spring, and the Swiss and the 
Italian representatives greeted each other be- 
neath the Alps, they but repeated on a grander 
scale a scene enacted twenty-six hundred years 
before on the outskirts of Jerusalem. At that 
early date the first rock tunnel of which there is 
an authentic record was completed, and the way 
was opened for the admission of the water of the 
spring of Gihon to the pool of Siloam. But while 
the first enterprise aimed at securing one of the 
necessities of life for a single nation, the second 
had in mind the more convenient intercourse of 
several nations. 

Gihon, now known as Mary’s Spring, is in the 
valley of Kedron, and was the only natural spring 
in the vicinity of the city of David. It was sep- 
arated from the city by the Ophel ridge, a mass of 
rock, so that when enemies appeared before the 
wall they could cut off this supply and compel the 
people within to depend upon stored water. King 
Hezekiah, about 700 B. C., devoted himself to 
remedying this by constructing a tunnel, which is 
referred to in 2 Kings xx. 20, to bring the waters 
within the walls. 

At that time not only was tunneling through 
rock an untried work, and one which must be 
prosecuted without such aids in the way of drills 
and blasting powder as ever. the most amateur 
workman would use nowadays, but there was no 
mariner’s compass or other means for following a 
given direction underground. The distance from 
the spring to the pool of Siloam is about nine 
hundred feet ina straight line, and the hill over- 
head is about one hundred and fifty feet higher 
than the spring. 

To penetrate this, Hezekiah’s workmen had 
tools of bronze, of a description now unknown. 
They began digging from both ends at the same 
time, and tried to keep their bearings in a straight 
line by sighting from outside. They did not suc- 
ceed—if they endeavored—in maintaining a uni- 
form bore, but kept the slope of the bottom with 


Sighting from the outside did not prove a very 
satisfactory method. Many places are to be seen in 
the tunnel to-day where headings were abandoned 
and a start made in a new direction. Even then 
the tunnel rambles about, and was more than 
seventeen hundred feet long before the two ends 
came together. 
abled to find each other at last by listening for the 
sounds of each others’ picks and working toward 
the place whence they seemed to come—a bit of 
information for which we are indebted to an 
inscription on the wall of the tunnel discovered in 
1880 by some boys at play. 

For a city situated as Jerusalem was, no gift 
could have been more welcome than that of an 
assured water-supply. One can imagine, therefore, 
that the ceremonies attendant upon the completion 
of Hezekiah’s great work were on as magnificent 
a scale as could then be devised, and represented 
as much to his people as the opening of the 
Panama Canal will to Americans. 


® © 
TOO COMFORTABLE. 


ae plays a large part in the comfort of the 
individual. At least, so it was with a party of 
soldiers from the Seventy-ninth Regiment of 
Highlanders, whose adventures are related by 
Mr. Todd in his book on the Civil War. The 
regiment was in barracks near Cincinnati for over 
Sunday, and a party of four was made up to visit 
the city and see the sights. 


As a rare treat we were to put up at the hotel 
for the night, and enjoy good sleep on soft beds 
|and have a fine breakfast before returning to 
camp. 

We went to the hotel and paid for a big room 
with two beds in it. We went to the theater and 
afterward partook of a delicious oyster supper. 
We were feeling pretty well as we returned to the 
hotel, and pitying our poor comrades in their hard 
bunks. 

As we climbed into our comfortable beds we 
| made various remarks about the places in which 
we were accustomed to sleep. 1en we settled 
for rest. 

For some reason I could not get to oy and 
my bedfellow was Mang | restless. I also heard 
sounds from the other bed which indicated that 
its occupants were not reposing. 

“Come, John, why don’t you go to sleep?” I 
said to a mate. 

“Why don’t you go yourself?” he returned. 

“The bed’s too soft!” came from across the 


room. 
That was the secret of our wakefulness. We 
rolled hopelessly about until John exclaimed in 
desperation : 
“T say, fellows, let’s go home!” 
| Wereally did. All four of us dressed, and softl 
sneaking out of the comfortable hotel, went bac 
to the barracks and turned into our hard bunks. 
We lost the hotel breakfast, for which we had paid 
in advance, but we got our sleep. 





® © 
HIS NATIONALITY ESTABLISHED. 


here might be room for argument over the 
proposition that the trade or profession makes 

the man; but in certain cases there could be no 
doubt about the relation of calling and extraction. 


A worker among the children of New York’s 
slums was endeavoring to get together a class of 
— for the singing-teacher at her settlement. 
| ‘Happening upon a little boy hanging about a 
| corner fruit-stand, the settlement worker accosted 
| him, and explaining about the class, asked him if 
| he would not like to join. The child grinned and 
| seemed willing. 

Then the lady espied another boy, still smaller, 
| whom she had not noticed at first. He, too, was 
hanging about the fruit-stand, and evidently be- 
longed with the other. 

“Oh, and your little friend there,’ she said, 
poagety, “wouldn’t he like to come and sing, 
| too?’ 





| 


The first child’s colorin 
Italy, although his speech smacked of the Bow- 
|ery. The smaller boy’s hair was alsodark. When 

no reply came to her question, the lady went on 

talking, trying to ingratiate herself. 
| “Your friend is Italian, too?’ she remarked, 


interro: ty 
At this the little Italian stared hard at the lady, 
then broke into fluent speech. 
“Him,” he exclaime 
child, “him a dago?” 
“I guess nit! 
cops!” 


Then with a derisive — 
*y, him’s got three uncles wo 


& 


A HUMAN CONVENIENCE. 


certain Western railroad which has not yet 
| been “reorganized” by Wall Street is still 
owned and operated by the blunt-spoken old 
lumberman who built it. Last year, after a par- 
| ticularly severe accident upon it, the agent for an 
| automatic block signal system called and tried to 
| get a contract for installation. 

_ The old lumberman examined the device atten- 
tively, and seemed much interested. 

“Your chief ot recommends it highly, 
said the agent. “He told me to use his name with 
you, and he would see you later.” 

“Wal,” said the lumberman, “I reckon it is a 


& 





y 9D 


poy machine. I like to sit here and see it work 
myself, it’s so all-fired sure. But come to using it 
on my road—now, young feller, I’ve been running 
a railroad some longer’n you, and I'll tell you 
something. 

“Accidents is bound to happen about once in so 
often, no matter what you do. I’ve got three 
brakemen in jail now, and I’ve vowed to hang the 
next one, and the public is peety well satisfied. 
But what satisfaction is it going to be for any one 
if I go to work and hang an old automatic 
machine ?” 

& © 


HE KNEW THE LAW. 


Civil War veteran, several times representa- 

tive from his own district to the New Hamp- 
shire Legislature, and at one time Speaker of the 
House, had just returned home from a closing 
session of the legislature, at which, says a writer 
in the Manchester Union, the law pertaining to 
the right of way to pedestrians had been passed. 


He was crossing the street from his office one 
day soon after his return, when an electric car 
came bounding along. The motor-man, alive to 
the danger of the veteran, made frantic efforts 
to attract his attention, and when they failed, 
shouted: 

“Look out, major! If you don’t get off the 
track I shall run over you.” 

The major stopped stock-still in the middle of 
the track. 

“a _ do, young man, you’ll hang for it,” he 
said, firmly. 





The opposing diggers were en- | 


spoke indisputably of | 


pointing to the smaller | 
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Use “Brown’s Camphorated 
Dentifrice” for the teeth. It has no equal. 


Saponaceous 
(Adv. 











IHE PRICE of one of our garments 

made to your order, delivered at your 

address complete and ready to wear, 

|is less than your dressmaker would ask 

| for making alone. Moy is not the only thing 
we save you: 

trips, delays, tiresome fit- 


| tings and the hundred andone 


| 
| 


1% 






We will return your 
money if we fail to fit 
you perfectly. 

We have customers near 
you to we can refer, if 
you wish to Segeigne our 
standing and c 

Here is an example of 
the letters that come in 
every il 


I received my suit, and 
am greatly pleased with it. 
T he material is much better 
than I thought from the 
sample, and the fit is all 
that I could desire. I am 
much pleased with your 
prompiness, and when I 
think of the weary hours 
spent in dress ing 
which I have thus avoided, 
I _ truly fhankfal-—M 1s. 
‘ohn ucker, anton 
Ave., Mi Mass. 
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WINTER SUITS 


AND CLOAKS 
Made To Order. $6 to $25. 


Not Ready-Made. 





Our le Book illustrates over 150 fashions now being 
worn in New York. We send it free together with samples 

terials designed ially for this season's wear. The Style 
Book explains how we can fit you by mail and illustrates : 


VISITING COSTUMES - - - $6.00 to $20 
TAILOR-MADE SUITS. - - $7.50 to $25 
| SEPARATE SKIRTS - - - - $3.50 to $12 
RAIN COATS $9.75 to $20 
JACKETS and COATS - - - $5.75 to $25 
W 0 of the United Stat 
e Send Free jes ~ i Style Book, 
showing the latest New York Fashions, and containing simple 
irections for taki ts correctly ; also a 
ment of Samples of the Newest Materials. 
us your name and simply say, “Send 
me your Style Book and Samples,” and. be sure to 
mention w you wish samples for a suit, skirt, cloak or 
rain coat, and about the colors you desire. 
Write to-day ; you will receive them by return mail. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 
Mail orders only. No agents or branches. Estab. 17 years. 
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REVERSIBLE 


Collars and Cuffs 


ADE of Fine Cloth, 
and exactly re- 
semble linen goods. 
Not to be confounded 
with paper, celluloid 
or rubber products. 
Convenient, sty- 
lish and economical, 
perfect-fitting. Never 
ragged or uncomfort- 
able. 








No Washing 


or Ironing. 


When soiled discard. 
Turn down collars are re- 
versible and give double 
service. 

We send mail %-— 
Ten ¢ 7 Five ‘airs 
Cuffs for 30 cents. 
Sample Collar or Pair of 
Cuffs sent for 6c. in U.S. 

NAME SIZE 
E 





REVERSIBLE 
COLLAR CO., 
Dept. 9, 





| 
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| 








The presence of cellulose 
except by special test. 

the moisture absorbing 
number of loaves to the s 


from GOLD MEDAL 


purifying process. 





berry there is a layer of almost pure white fibre. 


rol thes celeiateitate mi aatcires ib la-iaWtclate Mia.) mela Mors) tte tales’ -m aatetel | 


It 


is called cellulose and is as indigestible as sawdust. 
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But it makes a difference in 


quality and so lessens the | 


ack. Some millers permit 
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300 Fe= Free. All diff. Send 25c. for new 6 
mos. sub. to ’s Weekly Stamp News, Boston, Mass. 
TAMP ALBUMS and STAMPS FOR XMAS. —— free. 
NEW ENGLAND STAMP CO.,9 Bromfield it, Boston. 


. University of Maine, 9rono, Me. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Electrical En- 
gineering, ¢ hemistry, P harmacy, Agricuiture, 

tive ¢ urea in Languages, Sciences, 


El 
History, etc. Milita rill. a y expenses 
about$200a year. Geo. co Emory Fell Pres.,Orono,Me. 











Winter Poultry School. 


» Rhode Island College of Agriculture and Mechanic 
hours from Boston. 


Arts. 
Course begins Januar: 
PRES. K. L. BUTTER 


Enroll 
1906. For circulars, address 
RFIELD, Kingston, R. I. 


early. 













; Ait PATS... Special oe ortunities for operators 
trained her TEE be klet will tell you 
WwHy. Bowe. decide without heving read it. 

School of Telegraphy, Box 9, Lebanon, Pa. 


ROCK RIDCE SCHOOL 


For Boys. Location high and dry. Laboratories. Shop 
for Mechanic Arts. Strong teachers. Earnest boys. Anew 
gymnasium with swimming pool. Fits for College, Scien- 
tific Schooland Business. Illustrated pamphlet sent free. 
Please address Dr. G. KR. White, Prin., Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
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SIR TOADY GRUSOE 


By S&S. R. Crockett 
Profusely illustrated by Gordon Browne. 


Containing the experience of the au- 
thor’s unusual childhood, his boundless 
sympathy for the ideals and interests of 
children, and a charm of style not sur- 
passed by any modern writer, this book 
should be one of the most popular as 
well as one of the most worthy of the 
present season. 


Large 12mo, Cloth, $1.50 

















BOYS BUILD ‘hia 


Kilbourn’s Construction Strips. 
Shoot the Chute, Machine Shop, 
Cable Road, Merry- - ; 
‘o-round, Ferris 
yheel, etc., may 
He —_ = Toy 


team En- 
gine or or Windmill. Windmille) Reidecs and | 
endless other devices may be con- 
structed, such as Pantograph, Per- 
forming Skeleton, Stage and Auto- 
mobile. Instructive. Used by the 
public schools. Price $2.00, express 
prepaid. Send bank draft or 
money-order. ILLUSTRATED 
CIRCULAR FREE. 






BRIOGE 





W. D. KILBOURN, Mfr., § el 


Middletown, Conn. 


wINDMNLL TOW RK 
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Chaffee’s 


Dress Braids. 


CHAFFEE’S Brush Dress 
Braid wear as as 
the garment, soft, light, will not 
retain dirt. ill not soil or 
scratch the shoes—8c. per yd. 


CHAFFEE’S Re-enforced 
Velvet Edge Braid gives a 
beautiful rich finish to any gar- 
ment. Both braid and velvet made 
double. No other velvet braid 
on the market will compare with 
it for wear—10c. per yd. 

CHAFFEE’S Silk Dress 

Braids have never been equa 
by any other > a wares End- 
of color to match 








any 
Py wig gem y tage pe og 
your dealer hasn't —— Braids remit to us at above 


nd ill send. Stat ber of 
ak cde ool tied @ tod! wand’ Eero 
send sample of goods. 

CHAFFEE MFG. CO., Willimantic, Conn. 














and stories for children of all ages. 


STOKES’ CHILDREN’S ANNUAL 


With 36 full-page illustrations in colors, and many in black-and-white. 


One of the most satisfactory books for children ever offered. 
200 illustrations in black-and-white in addition to 36 pages in full color, and many poems 


Large 4to, boards, covers in colors, $1.50 


It contains more than 





BOOKLETS 
CALENDARS and 
POSTAL CARD PACKETS 


Our well-known Packets are ready, and need 


230 
SEASON. 


only brief mention. First 7 Packs, post-paid, 


for $3.85. 10 Packs, post-paid, $5.80. 
No. 1 For 54 cents, 17 Xmas Cards and Hanging Card 
No. 2 cents, 10 Fine Cards and Hanging Card 
No. 3 1.08, 25 Xmas Cards and Booklet 
No. 4 1.08, 40 Fine Postal Cards (20 Xmas 

of the 40) 

No. 5 ‘ 54 cents, 20 Pine Postal Cards (all different) 
No. 6. $1.08, 10 Beautiful Calendars 
No. 7. 54 cents, 5 Beautiful Calendars(all diflerent) 
No. 8 27 cents, . Xmas Car 
No. 9 54 cents, 5 Booklets _" Calendar 
No. 10 54 cents, 25 Sunday-School Cards, or 20 Fine 


Birthday Cards. 
ag-Special Packets and lots put up to order 
TEACHER Nd 1 08 50 Cards, no two alike 
‘or 54 cents, 25 Cards, no two alike 
Samples Paper by the pound, 165 cents. 


H. H. CARTER &G CO., 


Satisfaction 5 Somerset St., Boston. 
Guaranteed, Full Circulars on Application. 

















CHILDREN OF OTHER 
DAYS 


By N. Hudson Moore 
With 35 full-page engravings from photographs. 


Famous pictures of historic children, by 
great masters, with stories to interest the 
children in them. 


Cloth, 4to, $1.50 


JOGGING ROUND THE 
WORLD 
By Edith Dunham 


With 36 full-page engravings from photographs. 


Remarkable and valuable pictures show- 
ing riders and drivers with curious steeds 
or vehicles in strange lands and at home. 


Cloth, 4to, $1.50 








JAPANESE CHILD LIFE 


With 8 fall-page illustrations in colors, by Alice 
Mar, « fe verses an 


stories by ye Calhoun Haines. 


This beautiful series of colored pictures 
shows tiny Japs at work and at play—the 
little flower sellers, the little lantern 
painters, fruit blossom gatherers, and 
children at their work and their studies. 


Lar 4to, boards, covers 
aa * oulera, $7.50 








GIRLS AND BOYS 


With 8 omy -page illustrations in colors 
by E. Benson Knipe. 

Mrs. Knipe’s children are real children, 
and her pictures glow with the true spirit 
of childhood. Four of the pictures are of 
girls of various ages, and four of boys 


Large 4to, boards, covers 
in colors, $1. 














Send for Iiustrated Catalogue of Children’s Books 


FREDERICK A. STOKES CO., New York 























Santa Claus 


Buys all his Toys, Dolls, 
Games, Etc., of us. 


Our entire building is devoted 
to the sale of those things which 
afford amusement to children. 
We are specialists in this line, 
making it our sole business, 
and believe that we have under 
one roof a larger and more 
varied collection than can be 
found elsewhere in New Eng- 
land. Show-rooms on 3 floors. 


Schwarz’s | 
Toy Bazaar, 








u 

484 and 486 Washington St., Boston, Mass. | 
N. B.—An early call is requested, so as to ' 
avoid the inevitable rush of Christmas week. i 











DECIDE NOW to Enter 


BURDETT 
COLLEGE 


OF BUSINESS AND SHORTHAND 


For the NEW YEAR TERM < to begin 
Monday, January 1, 1906. 


A FREE LIFE MEMBERSHIP 


in the Situation Department 


for each graduate. 
| 5: ‘Per Term Term 


TUITION: 
Students Enter Any Time. 


Per Month 3 (9 
Individual Instruction. Catalogue Free. 


Burdett College 
18 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
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Groceries 


Best Granulated Sugar 
Peck York State Beans . 
White Fy Bread Flour 
When ecgempaniod by an ot or 
or more, the price of the flour is $' 
20 lb. Tub Swift's Leaf Lard . 


. $5. 


. $1 
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Shipped to All Parts of New England! 







Housewife Buys Her 


Groceries of Us by Mail. 


Besides the money saved in buying of us, you are always sure of receiving fresh 
goods; our business is so large that it is impossible for our products to become stale. 


Here Are a Few of Our Prices: 


 groceren amounting to $10.00 


-75. 


December is our Anniversary Month, 
cutting prices to an extent that will surprise you. 
(we have printed 20,000 copies) and see how we can save you money. 


JOHN T. CONNOR CORPORATION, 


Dept. N, 80 to 112 Commerce Street, Boston. 


The Economical 


4c. per lb. || REMEMBER WE PAY THE 
48c. FREIGHT TO ANY RAIL- 
75 Bbl. ROAD STATION IN NEW 


ENGLAND EXCEPT MAINE, 
WHERE WE PAY ONE- 
HALF THE CHARGES. 


and we are fing to celebrate it by 
nd for our Price-List 


$}}33.3333.3444 33.3434444.3443444434533344334340406334334344644 
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e sell no Intoxicating Liquors. 
audndnddnt tnd dnana 


~ 
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‘* The Whole Thing in a Nut Shell’’ 


200 Eggs 
a Year 
Per Hen 


HOW TO GET THEM 


The fifth edition of the book, 
“200 kegs a Year Per Hen, a 





is now ready. Revised, enlarged, and in_ part 
rewritten. %% pages. Contains among other things 
we method of feeding by which Mr. 8. 1). Fox, of 


Wolfboro, , won the prize of $100 in gold, 
offered by the manufacturers of a well-known 
condition powder for the best egg record during 
the winter months. Simple as a, b,c --—and yet we 

uarantee it to start hens = laying earlier and to 
nduce them to lay more “gs than any other 
method under the sun. The 00k also contains 
recipe for egg food and tonic used by Mr. Fox, 
which brought him in one winter day 68 eggs from 
72 hens; and for tive days in succession from the 

same floc k, 6 eggs a day, Mr. E. F. Chamberlain, 
of Wolfboro, N. H., says: “ By following the meth 
ods outlined in your book, “‘Lobts ained 1,49 eggs from 
91 KR. I. Reds in the month of January, 1902." From 
14 pullets, picked at random out of a farmer’s flock 
the author got 2,999 eggs in one year —an average 
of over 214 eggs apiece. It has been my ambition in 
writing “200 Eggs a Year Per Hen” to make it the 
standard book on egg production and profits in 
poultry. Tells all there is to know, and tells it in 
a plain, common-sense way. 


Price 50c.; or with a year’s subscrip- 
tion to the American Poultry Advo- 
cate, 60c.; or given as a premium for four 
yearly subscriptions at 25c. each. 

4 to 80 
Sample 


Our Paper is handsomely illustrated, 
ages, 26c. per year. 4 months’ trial, loc. 
"ree. CATALOGUE of poultry books free. 


AMERICAN POULTRY ADVOCATE, 
60 Hogan Block, Syracuse, N. Y. 


















Differs from the ordinary 
dentifrice in minimizing 
the causes of decay. En- 
dorsed by thousands of 
Dentists. It is deliciously 
flavored, and a delightful 
adjunct to the dental toilet. 
For sale at best stores. 
25c. per tube. Avoid sub- 
=. Send for our free 
Paice Care of the 
Teeth,” which erate ‘valug hformation 
concisely written. 2 4 


DENTACURA COMPANY, 
94 ALLING ST., NEWARK, N. J., U.S. A. 












czy [PAGE'S MUCILAGE 


“=e NO cumming to clog neck of bottle—N 
» seiiment—will not spoil nor discolor the 
)) tinest papers. Full 2oz. bottle retails at 

5c., or sent by mail for 10c.; also half- 
pints, pints and quarts. 


L“Page’s Photo Paste, 
202. size retails6c.; by mail. 10c. 
e eae 

Wore 

1 02. bottle or tube, 10c.; by mail, 12c. 

RUSSIA CEMENT CO., 143 Essex Ave., Gloucester, Nass, 
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I'v, GT Zo EARN 


At BOSTON TELEGRAPH INSTITUTE, 


120 Boylston St., Boston ; 
ham and Worcester, 


Branches at So. Framing- 
Mass. Write for Catalogue. 











75 


$3.75 


BOYS 


and 


GIRLS 


Educated and cared for —board, books and 
other expenses included. Best home and 
Christian influences, under refined and com- 
petent teachers. High land, healthful sur- 
roundings. Primary, Classical, Business and 
Musical Courses. Entrance ages 7 to 18 years. 
Send for Particulars and Enter Now. 


Address W. C. KINSEY, Principal, 

















I 
Pentecostal Collegiate Institute, North Scituate, R. I. 
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Feeding 
The Baby 





: I 


enburys 
Foods 


The Most Rational System of Infant 
Feeding Yet Devised. 


Most babies when born are healthy, 
but on account of improper feeding many 
suffer and do not thrive. 

The “ Allenburys ” of infant 
feeding is based on the proved scientific 
fact that a baby’s food should change 
age advances 


It 
suited to the needs of 


system 


and the child develops. 


series of three foods, 
the child at dif- 
ferent ages, and is a distinct advance over 
the old 
child’s stomach to a uniform food. 

If you have a baby, or know of a baby 
“It is not 
that 


age, and we 


comprises a 


method of trying to adapt a 


of which a mother would say, 
ask 


baby’s 


doing well,’’ we you 


write us, stating the 


simply 


will send a package of the food suited to 
its condition, 
ing 
Feeding and Management.” 


THE ALLEN & HANBURYS’ CO., Lid., 
NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK. 


Toronto, Canada. 


together with booklet giv- 


valuable information on “ Infant 


London, England. 
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New-Fangled Blues come and go, but 


Sawryer’'s Crystai Blue 


Continues to enjoy the confidence of the New England 
housewife. It has had this confidence for fifty years, 
and will have it for fifty years more. 

Don’t risK your linens with any Blue that comes 
along, hold on to Satwwyer’s; the Kind that gives a beautiful 
tint to linens, laces and goods that are worn and faded. 

SAWYER’S, 
being Double Strength, 


goes twice as far as 
other Blues. 


50 Years 


the People’s 
Choice. 


Sold in Sprinkling . 
Top Bottles. 
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Greene’s Warranted Syrup of Tar 


Wit every druggist Wit the manufac- 


who sells _ this turers thus stand- 

famous remedy—and ing behind every bottle, 

nearly every druggist in you have nothing to lose 

New England does— — except your cough 
7 or cold. 


25c., 50c., 
$1.00 
per bottle. 




















WILL CURE 
YOUR 
COUGH OR 
COLD. 














we have a written agree- Don’t let the drug 
ment that he refund the clerk sell you a substi- 
purchase money if it tute. Insist upon having 


fails to cure. the genuine. 


Money Back if it fails to Cure 


























